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Christmas, 1946 Once more, as the seasons roll around, 
AMERICA’S editors extend their cordial Christmas greet- 
ings to each and all of our readers. We only wish that 
by some magic it were possible for us to meet in one 
great festivity, and learn more intimately of one another’s 
hopes, fears and joys. Christmas greetings are but a 
word, yet all that any writers have to offer to their 
friends is a gift of words, and none are more full of 
hearty welcome than “Merry Christmas.” But these words, 
human as they are, would have no meaning were they 
not a reminder of the one Word of God which spoke to 
us not in the thunders of Sinai, nor in the enigmas of 
some cloistered mystic, but by clothing Itself in human 
flesh and talking the language of eternal love to all man- 
kind. And all the words that we can speak or write, or 
that you, dear readers, or any other being can write 
about the myriad troubled topics of the day mean noth- 
ing, and say nothing for man’s joy, peace or freedom 
unless in some way they echo the message of that one 
and all-embracing Word, which was delivered to man in 
his depths of misery, out of the depths of the glory of 
God before all creation. We wish you all peace, we wish 
you all joy and merriment and happy reunion in your 
many homes and families, we wish you everything that 
Christmas wishes might or should convey. But above 
and beyond all these, we wish that you will join with us 
and with Mary and Joseph and all God’s Church in that 
hallowed night, and tune the keenest ears of your souls 
to the message of redemptive love which the Babe, the 
Incarnate Word, will speak to you, even if the world 
may not receive Him and still listens to language that is 
spoken in vain. 


Teaching them English A headline from a three- 
year survey conducted by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English blazons what we knew all along but need 
to do something about decisively and at once: young 
Americans, by and large, unable to read, write or speak 
the English language. The NCTE’s survey took in high 
schools and colleges. It indicates that English teachers 
acknowledge the situation but blame it on heavy teaching 
loads, overcrowded classes and the lack of steady pro- 
gression and continuity in the teaching of the structure 
and function of language from each school level to the 
next. These factors cannot, of course, be discounted. Yet 
it seems to us that other factors are just as important in 
explaining the unspeakably low standard of English 
achievement in our schools. Put in the form of things to 
be done to remedy the situation, we suggest: 1) let school 
administrators and teachers restore respect for the labor 
and drill of mastering language forms and vocabulary, 
as against the rather common theory that only the “felt 
needs” of the child are to be encouraged; 2) bring all 
teachers—no matter what subject they teach—to accept 


responsibility for consistent cooperation in the teaching 
of English, since mastery of English, and not mastery of 
any other subject, is the hallmark of an educated person; 
3) persuade teachers that there will be no mastery of 
English short of inculcating in youth an interest in and 
(by gradual stages) a love of books and reading; 4) 
emphasize oral English as much as possible in the class- 
room and encourage correctness, idiomatic usage, etc. A 
last suggestion may sound invidious, but nevertheless it 
may be more significant than all the others. It is that the 
essential criterion in choosing English teachers is with 
what proficiency they themselves are able to read, write 
and speak English. . 


CS al 


an 


UNESCO’S 1947 program In previous comments on 
the Paris sessions of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the 
point was made that we should not expect too much of 
UNESCO too soon. It is something new under the sun. 
Only twenty-nine nations sent official delegates. The very 
machinery of organization had to be got running. As the 
sessions at Paris drew to a close, the warning held true. 
But a start, at least, has been made. Besides electing Mr. 
Julian Huxley, British biologist, as director general for 
a two-year term, the delegates chose eighteen members 
to form the Executive Council. It will be Mr. Huxley’s 
task to appoint a Secretariate and to initiate the program 
approved for 1947. Since members of the Executive 
Council are from widely separated parts of the world, 
they will probably be called into session only when neces- 
sity demands it, and thus a great deal will depend on the 
initiative and wisdom of the director general and his 
Secretariate. They will work within two limits: the 
budget for 1947 of $6,950,000 (including $950,000 al- 
ready spent since the preparatory commission was set up 
in 1945) and the general outlines of the program ap- 
proved for UNESCO’s first official year. Judging from 
newspaper accounts of the program as outlined on De- 
cember 9, very little was determined concerning the 
method of proceeding toward the specified goal. Mass 
education and communications are to be stressed. In Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish’s words, the overall purpose in 1947 
is to contribute to peace by the preservation, increase 
and dissemination of men’s knowledge of themselves. 
And the most important ways in which this is to be done 
are by rebuilding shattered cultural and educational cen- 
ters, extending communications, wiping out illiteracy and 
revising the world’s textbooks. All of us should be on 
tiptoe in hope that UNESCO will employ wise means to 
make the Republic of Letters a real force for interna- 
tional understanding and world peace. What it accom- 
plishes in its first year will be taken as token of what it 
can contribute permanently to the all-important objec- 
tives of the United Nations. 
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Sequel to the CIO Convention Probably no CIO 
official is closer to President Philip Murray than Vincent 
Sweeney, ex-Scripps-Howard writer who edits Steel 
Labor, official organ of the United Steelworkers. Ob- 
servers thought it significant, then, when Steel Labor, 
reporting the CIO Convention resolution on communism, 
used a screaming headline: “CIO Warns Communists: 
Don’t Meddle in Unions.” Perhaps, as AMERICA sug- 
gested in its comment on the Convention (November 30, 
1946), Mr. Murray intends to use his new control over 
State and local CIO Councils and the Convention’s flat 
rejection of the Communist Party to carry out a quiet 
but none the less effective delousing operation. There is 
some evidence, especially in recent activities of Allan 
Haywood, Director of Organization, and John Brophy, 
Director of CIO Councils, that the machinery has already 
been set in motion. Similarly there have been rumblings 
in several parts of the country where the democratic 
trade unionists are interpreting the CIO resolution as a 
blessing on their campaign to smoke out and dislodge 
the Red Fascist fifth column. At its annual convention in 
Newark on December 8, the New Jersey State C1O in- 
dulged in what the obviously discouraged Daily Worker, 
with unconscious humor, called “red baiting.” By an 
overwhelming majority, 1,05444 to 320%, delegates 
pledged the council to “resist and fight any and all 
attempts of the Communist Party to foist their policies 
on our organization.” Over angry squeals of protest the 
delegates were polled individually and the Commies and 
their stooges were forced to stand up and be counted. 
Almost all of them were in four unions: the United Elec- 
trical Radio and Machine Workers, Fur and Leather 
Workers, Gas Coke and Chemical Workers, Food and 
Tobacco Workers. The Massachusetts State CIO went 
even farther and passed a resolution barring Communists 
from office. It seems fairly certain that any time now 
things may begin popping in Manhattan where the 
Greater New York CIO has long been under the domina- 
tion of Communists—much to the disgust of the majority 
of CIO members in this neighborhood. 


Lea Act unconstitutional If the decision of Judge 
Walter J. La Buy, in Federal Court in Chicago, holding 
the Lea “anti-Petrillo” Act unconstitutional is affirmed 
by the Supreme Court, it will mark the second time in 
recent years that Congress has permitted its anger at a 
labor leader to confuse its good judgment. (The other 
case was the Smith-Connally anti-strike act. It was 
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spawned by resentment against John L. Lewis, and suc- 
ceeded only in giving legal sanction to strikes during 
wartime.) Aimed at preventing James C. Petrillo, head 
of the American Federation of Musicians (AFL), from 
attempting to solve the problem of technological un- 
employment by admittedly rough-and-ready methods, the 
Lea bill sped through Congress, despite warnings of its 
unconstitutionality, and was almost immediately chal- 
lenged by the stormy boss of the musicians. He told 
Radio Station WAAF in Chicago to employ three addi- 
tional musicians and, when the owner refused, three 
AFM employes were pulled off the job and a picket was 
set marching in front of the office. Since the Lea Act 
was designed to stop just such tactics—it interdicts the 
use of violence or coercion to force an operator of a 
radio station to employ persons “in excess of the num- 
ber of employes needed”—Petrillo was promptly haled 
into Federal Court. Such was the case which gave Judge 
La Buy a chance to win national recognition. Dismissing 
the charges against Petrillo, he found the Lea Act un- 
constitutional on four counts: it violates the Fifth Amend- 
ment by reason of indefiniteness and uncertainty in de- 
fining a criminal offense; it violates the First Amend- 
ment by restricting freedom of speech exercised through 
peaceful picketing; it violates the Fifth and Thirteenth 
Amendments by restricting freedom to withdraw from 
employment; it violates the Fifth Amendment by arbi- 
trary classification as to employers and employes and 
as to other communication industries. The Court held, 
however, that the objectives of the Lea Act were not 
beyond the powers of Congress—which may be a hint to 
the legislators to proceed about their business with 
greater circumspection and quiet of soul. 


Legality in China The latest contention of the Chi- 
nese Communists is that, since they and the parties agree- 
ing with them have refused to attend the National As- 
sembly convened for the drafting of a constitution, it 
becomes a “one-party Assembly” and is therefore illegal. 
They have notified General Marshall that they will not 
resume peace negotiations with the Government until the 
“illegal” Assembly is dissolved and the Government 
armies retreat to their positions as of last January 13. 
Their technique is based on a psychological fact bril- 
liantly exploited by the late Hitler, which is that if your 
lies are brazen enough, persistent enough and big enough, 
the average mind is stunned, if not into belief, at least 
into some sort of acquiescence. The preposterousness of 
one’s demands is obscured, and one can gracefully allow 
himself to be bribed into accepting three-quarters of 
what he had no right to in the first place. The Commu- 
nists wish to create the impression that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment is just another faction, obliged to deal with 
them as equals. They do not discuss the facts of the 
case—no Communist or Nazi ever does—they just ignore 
them and go on with the propaganda. The facts in the 
case are: that no nation anywhere recognizes a Chinese 
Government other than that of Chiang; that Russia 
pledged Chiang’s Government its support by the treaty of 
August 14, 1945; that no government can tolerate a 




















political party whicn maintains a private army and ex- 
cludes the government from part of the national territory. 
Whatever be the merits of the case against the Kuomin- 
tang, the Communists can no more make the National 
Assembly illegal by their absence than the Democrats 
could make the 80th Congress illegal by refusing to go 
to Washington next January. 


Sovietization of Sakhalin The former Japanese is- 
land of Sakhalin, which went to the Soviets under the 
Yalta agreement, is now being rapidly and systematically 
integrated into the Soviet totalitarian system. Reports 
brought by the first Japanese repatriates reveal that the 
communist pattern in the Far East differs but little from 
the overall scheme of Soviet domination. Some 300,000 
Japanese are working as slave laborers under severe 
restrictions. All industries have been placed under Soviet 
administration, while land has been nationalized. Able- 
bodied males and females over 18 years of age are com- 
pelled to work long hours without adequate food. Despite 
coercive methods employed by Soviet administrators, 
production is far behind the pre-war level. Coal mining 
is only at about one-third of the previous output because 
of the lack of skilled laber and enough food. All farm 
products must be turned over to the Soviet management, 
while the farmers are paid meager wages. In the May- 
September fishing season the Soviet authorities made a 
house-to-house labor requisition, compelling even school 
children to work. Russian is taught as a compulsory sub- 
ject in all Japanese schools. The average wage is about 
300 yen monthly, while the “specialists” get 800 to 1,300 
a month. The official ration, however, is only 330 grams 
of millet per day, or less than one pound. Other prices 
make a suit of clothes worth 3,000 yen, or ten months’ 
wages. Severe discipline is imposed upon all the workers. 
Daily food rations are suspended if the daily production 
quota is not fulfilled. Absenteeism is punishable by the 
Soviet-installed courts. According to these repatriates, the 
Soviet occupation of Sakhalin has reduced general living 
standards far below the pre-war Japanese level, and has 
retarded social progress for the people of the island for 
many years. 


Decay of education The second number of the new 
international quarterly of religious education, Lumen 
Vitae (the initial issue of which was described in “Under- 
scorings” for November 9), fully lives up to expecta- 
tions. Place of honor is properly given to Christopher 
Dawson’s paper on “Education and the Crisis of Chris- 
tian Culture,” which sets sights by which educators 
should scan anew the goal of their endeavors. Educa- 
tionists themselves, he says, have not “really faced 
the disconcerting fact that the more education has ad- 
vanced, at least quantitatively, the more our civilization 
has become secularized, so that the separation of our 
culture from its religious basis seems to be directly 
related to the spread of universal education.” So, too, 
the extension of public education—that is to say, the 
attempt of a single uniform educational system to mold 
the whole mind of the whole community—only increases 


the mass-mindedness of modern society without raising 
its cultural standards or deepening its spiritual life. 
Dawson believes that the Protestant separation of re- 
ligion and culture, a corollary to its conception of the 
separateness of faith and works, has greatly influenced 
the secularization of education. (Even its theory of 
“Separation of Church and State” tends to assume sepa- 
ration of society from religion.) In the United States 
Protestants have given the public-school system—as 
Charles Clayton Morrison says—“their consistent and 
unreserved devotion.” And Morrison confesses that the 
public-school system is thoroughly and dangerously 
secularized. Has the Protestant stamp of separation of 
religion and culture made too deep an impress on public 
education in the United States? At any rate, the con- 
clusion from Dawson’s keen analysis of the decay of 
civilization from the decay of education is, first, that 
public education should not be allowed “to mold the 
whole mind of the whole community,” and, second, that 
the Catholic view of the organic relation between re- 
ligion and culture must needs become the saving force 
of education as of civilization. 


Screen and school Up to a certain point, the widely 
popular belief that radio and movie screen are slowly 
supplanting the school teacher in the character formation 
of the young may be passed off as a harmless supersti- 
tion. Accepted fatalistically, it may become dangerous. 
In point of easily-controllable fact parent, church and 
school, in the United States at least, remain the dominant 
educational institutions nature means them to be, and 
the media of mass communication and entertainment are 
by and large “under control.” We can welcome, then, 
without getting panicky about it, the warning dropped 
last week by Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State University 
before the National Council of Teachers of English as- 
sembled at Atlantic City, that “education and the film 
industry are still as far apart as ever, and their goals are 
unrelated.” Since the teachers have been treating them- 
selves to a good deal of healthy self-criticism, they could 
without hypocrisy support Dr. Dale’s invitation to the 
movie industry to help with some “creative, critical and 
constructive thinking” of its own. Experience proves, 
however, that exhortation is not enough. The movies are 
still a business, not a profession. Hollywood professes 
that its sole object is to “make money by giving the 
people what they want.” Parents and their teacher-aides, 
whose vocation it is to give children what they need at 
whatever expense of money or devotion, must continue 
to face realistically the implications of this situation of 
fact. As it bears on the negative problem of “delin- 
quency,” they can tell Hollywood plainly what they don’t 
want the children to see and hear by Legion of Decency 
techniques, scrupulously insisting that the young and 
very young stay away from pictures not approved “for 
the whole family.” Positively, no opportunity should be 
missed to encourage and patronize the production of 
films, educational, recreational or both together, which 
serve and stimulate, rather than infect, the growth of 
virtuous character in home and school. 
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Damon Runyon It was curious to see the picture of 
Damon Runyon beside his obituary on December 11. 
He looked so pleasant, fresh and youthful, despite his 
sixty-two years. One had been identifying him with the 
nameless narrator of his tales who hobnobs with horse- 
players, crap-shooters, dolls, guys (legitimate and other- 
wise) and their ever-loving wives. As he sits in Mindy’s 
over his gefillte fish or drops into Good Time Charley’s 
for a spot of rye (not the kind Charley sells to his 
customers but the kind he keeps for his friends), he 
reveals himself as a by no means unlikable person. If 
he gives a big hello to people like Harry the Horse 
and Little Isadore, who are great hands at tossing slugs 
or even pineapples, it is not always in the interests of 
avoiding a bust in the snoot. Moving in a fast and 
tough crowd, he exhibits a nice blend of valor and 
discretion. He accompanies Big Nig the crap-shooter 
on a night’s hectic rounds because Big Nig is such a 
one as does not like to feel you are inhospitable. On 
the other hand he goes along with Butch and the baby 
on a safe-cracking expedition just to see what will 
happen. He is no misogynist though, like John Donne, 
he looks not for mind in women. With a fine sense of 
what is fitting, he thinks there ought to be a law against 
speaking disrespectfully to a guy with so many potatoes 
as Mr. Randolph. And while, in general, he manifests 
decided enthusiasm for large, coarse notes, he knows 
that if Hot Horse Herbie puts the bite on him he will 
be too tenderhearted’to resist, and tries, in vain, to exe- 
cute a strategic retreat. How much of Runyon is in him 
only Runyon knows. An American Bertie Wooster, he 
accepts the goings-on of the hi-jackers and alky-cookers 
as equably as P. G. Wodehouse’s hero accepts the less 
violent vagaries of the Drones Club. His language is 
wholly his own. Others abide the grammarians’ question ; 
he is free. American letters are the poorer for his passing. 
Disarmament tangle In the closing days of the session 
of the General Assembly three issues in the disarmament 
question seem to have become so entangled as to threaten 
serious delay to the United Nations work on the problem. 
On December 5, Bernard M. Baruch, American member 
of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission reiter- 
ated this country’s stand on the control of atomic energy. 
The heart of the United States proposal is the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Authority. This would be an au- 
tonomous body which would have sole rights to mine 
fissionable material and to operate the various atomic 
energy plants. The scientists who worked on the U. S. 
report felt that to leave such operations in national 
hands would leave the door open to diversion to military 
purposes; a diversion that could not be prevented by 
any feasible system of mere inspection. To this authority, 
when constituted, the United States would turn over its 
atomic stockpiles and communicate what atomic energy 
secrets it has. But the United States is not prepared to 
open its plants or its stockpiles to inspection until ade- 
quate international control is assured; and it does not 
consider that international control could be adequate 
so long as any nation retained a veto over the interna- 
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tional body or could prevent its making an inspection 
in any country where there was reason to believe that 
illegal atomic activities were going on. However, on 
December 10, during a debate with Mr. Molotov on the 
question of making a census of the troops of the United 
Nations and their disposition, Sir Hartley Shawerosse 
of Great Britain introduced a complicating factor. 
Britain was insisting that the troop reports should be 
certified by on-the-spot inspection by agents of the UN. 
Mr. Molotov asked why, if Britain insisted on inspection, 
this inspection should not also include armaments. Sir 
Hartley agreed, and hurriedly drafted a resolution to 
this effect. The United States, if this resolution goes 
through, would find itself in the position of having to 
open its atomic plants to inspection in thirty days—a 
thing which, understandably, it does not desire to do, 
since there is as yet no guarantee whatever that an 
adequate international control will be set up. Meantime 
the UN General Assembly has yet one more contentious 
resolution to discuss; the Foreign Ministers have to try 
to prepare the forthcoming Moscow conference with one 
hand and keep the other on the disarmament question; 
the Queen Elizabeth has steam up and may sail with- 
out the delegates; and the world will celebrate yet an- 
other armed Christmas. 


John Eppstein When America invited the distin- 
guished British convert and lecturer to this country, its 
Editors believed they were making a positive contribu- 
tion towards Catholic thinking on international lines. 
They had looked around for a competent and authori- 
tative exponent of the Christian conception of “One 
World,” who could throw light into some dark corners 
of our thinking here in the United States. Now that Mr. 
Eppstein’s all too brief tour of the nation (from New 
York to San Francisco and points in between) has 
drawn to a close, the Editors are glad to report that their 
choice has been justified. To judge from letters of ap- 
preciation that have flowed into our office, American 
Catholics have been privileged to listen to one of the 
most distinguished Catholic speakers to visit our shores 
in recent years. A scholar by native disposition, but a 
publicist by experience, his almost forty addresses in 
less than two months have left their lasting impress. He 
has shown Catholics the richness of their own traditions 
of international unity, which have their roots in Chris- 
tian Revelation, and have expressed themselves in chang- 
ing but consistent ways from St. Augustine to St. Thom- 
as, to Suarez and Vitoria and to the Pontiffs of our own 
age. No propagandist for political causes, and shunning 
personal publicity like poison, our visitor has turned our 
eyes upon the deeper roots of the Catholic ideal of “One 
World.” Mr. Eppstein has won many friends by his own 
modesty, learning and quiet competence, to say nothing 
of the sense of humor that never failed him throughout 
the rigors of a heavy lecture schedule. He returns to his 
urgent executive duties in London as editor of British 
Survey, carrying with him the sincere hopes of all he 
has met that he will come to our shores soon again— 
and stay longer. 


























Washineton Fron’ 





To many millions of hungry peopie abroad, the most 
important issue in Washington recently has been the 
debate over future U. S. policy in providing aid after 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion folds up. That noisy and persistent little man who 
has been directing UNRRA, Fiorello LaGuardia, has 
urged continuance of help through an international body. 
The State Department, through Undersecretary Dean 
Acheson, has advocated a new relief fund to be admin- 
istered directly by the U. S. Government itself. 
Nobody can say from here whether the new Republi- 


can-controlled Congress will go along with what the State . 


Department is proposing. But one thing is fairly sure: 
Congress would never have gone along with extension of 
UNRRA or operation of overseas relief through some 
agency like it. Too many Congressmen have been con- 
vinced that UNRRA has been a poorly-admiristered, at 
times politically-bent instrument of mercy. A Congres- 
sional investigation of UNRRA would be certain to 
result from any effort to prolong the agency’s life. 
Mr. Acheson makes the point that no help should be 
given by this country to nations which are devoting an 
important part of their substance to building up armies. 
He was not talking idly. There has been general accept- 


ance here of the proposition that this country should 
provide help for needy peoples, but much resentment 
at the fact that while relief was being given to such 
people in certain countries, the government of these same 
countries were able to equip military machines. 

The Ukraine and Byelorussia have been receiving 
UNRRA help, yet the Soviet Union is credited with main- 
taining the largest standing army in the world. At a time 
when these Soviet states were being helped, Moscow 
made a considerable show of sending food to France in 
advance of the elections in that country. There have 
been repeated charges, sometimes by UNRRA’s own per- 
sonnel returning to this country, that UNRRA supplies 
to Yugoslavia were in some cases going directly to Tito’s 
army. Mr. Acheson has information the public does not 
have, and knows whereof he speaks, in proposing to bar 
relief to nations trying to strut in a military way. 

Mr. LaGuardia has said that politics has played no 
part in UNRRA operations. This can be accepted as his 
belief, but he has many subordinates in UNRRA who 
would disagree. There has been much reason to believe 
that some of the Russian satellite countries have had 
unusually vigorous representation in important places in 
the UNRRA organization. On the other hand, failure of 
Russia to cooperate with UNRRA was acknowledged 
generally. 

Nobody questions that UNRRA has done much good. 
The question the State Department seems to ask is: can 
we do better with our dollars? CuHaRLes Lucey 





Lnderscorings 








Developments in Catholic education recently reported 
are: 1) the purchase by Bishop Charles P. Greco, of 
Alexandria, La., of a public high-school building in 
Natchitoches, La., to provide additional facilities for 
St. Mary’s Academy; 2) announcement that a new high 
school to’ accommodate about 2,000 boys—and dedicated 
to Archbishop Stepinatz—will be erected by the Arch- 
diocese of New York in White Plains; a separate unit, 
comprising an auditorium and gymnasium, will be a 
memorial to the late Edward A. Bowes; 3) alumni of 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, will build a $500,000 
field house as a memorial to the College’s war dead; 
4) Cardinal Spellman has pledged $50,000 toward a new 
building at the Catholic University; 5) Fordham’s new 
residence unit for graduate students, Cardinal Spellman 
Hall, will be ready for occupancy next February. 

> The “Center for Men of Christ the King,” at Herman, 
Pa., which has the warm support of Bishop Hugh C. 
Boyle of Pittsburgh, is one more clear sign of the ad- 
vance of the Church’s Catholic Action program. Designed 
to train lay leaders “who desire to serve under the Gen- 
eralship of the Hierarchy,” the Center inaugurated its 
work on December 6-8 by a series of introductory con- 


ferences on the “Rebirth of Truth.” Three further week- 
end courses on Faith, Justice and Love will be conducted 
at the Center, January 24-26, March 28-30 and May 23- 
25. William F. Cleary is secretary of the Center. 
>» The Most Rev. Paul Melitiev, former Russian Orthodox 
Bishop of Briansk, who spent twelve years in Soviet 
prisons and in Siberian deportation centers, has been 
received into the Church at Rome. His sister, an Ortho- 
dox nun, was converted with him. 
> A paper presented by Mrs. Thomas J. Morrissey at the 
September convention of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, on “The Professional Character of a P.T.A.,” 
gives this good description of the purpose of a Catholic 
Parent-Teacher Association: 
It is an organization of teachers, parents and friends 
of Catholic education whose purpose it is: a) to 
bring Catholic parents and teachers together for a 
better understanding of the common problems of 
education that affect them both; b) to bring parents, 
through education, to a better understanding of their 
duties and responsibilities as parents and members 
of the Church and the community; and c) to assist 
the school as far as possible in a financial way 
through securing enlargement of school programs 
and extension of school facilities. 


> In Japan, before the war, there were 2 Catholic week- 
lies (circulation 17,000) and 10 magazines (circulation 
80,000). Now one weekly has 7,000 circulation, and 6 
magazines have 17,000—as a new beginning. A. P.F. 
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NAM’s conversion 


At its annual meeting in New York, during the first week 
of December, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
over the determined opposition of a die-hard minority, 
broke with its hopelessly reactionary traditions and 
adopted what some of the speakers called a policy of 
“constructive liberalism.” In announcing this break with 
its unholy past, the NAM’s executive vice president, 
Walter B. Weisenburger, explained that a policy of mere 
negation has obviously failed and that the time had come 
“to develop a high degree of business statesmanship 
devoted to the economic welfare of the whole nation, 
with no double-talk, no weasel-wording, no ducking the 
tough ones.” 

What he did not say, but might have said, was that 
unless the NAM began to deal realistically with economic 
and social actualities, its prestige would continue to suf- 
fer by comparison with the more intelligent programs 
of other business organizations, and that eventually it 
would become a haven of reaction for a small group of 
rugged and anachronistic individualists. No doubt the 
dynamic leadership of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, together with Eric Johnston’s enlightened ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, encour- 
aged the dues-paying rank and file to revolt against the 
small but powerful crowd which in the past has tightly 
controlled NAM policy and charted its reactionary course. 
Some credit, too, ought to be given to the relatively few 
publications—among which we can modestly include 
AmMERIcCA—which risked the charge of being biased 
against business, and even communistically inclined, to 
direct a spray of constructive criticism at the nation’s 
richest and most powerful economic organization. It was 
a rare and pleasant experience to hear Mr. Weisenburger 
admit the substantial truth of the charges which we had 
in all sincerity leveled at the NAM. 

While this is the appropriate moment to congratulate 
the men who succeeded in shifting the NAM’s policy, it 
is hardly the time to throw one’s hat in the air and wel- 
come in the millenium. Although the resolutions dealing 
with government spending, federal taxation and labor 
relations, and the insistence that what is good for the 
country is good for business, and not the other way 
around, mark an advance over the obstructionism of the 
past, the new policy cannot be called “liberal” except in 
a relative sense. The New York Times’ shrewd editor of 
business news, C. F. Hughes, wrote conservatively when he 
characterized the NAM resolution on labor as “semi- 
liberal,” and it should be remembered that even this 
advance from an extremist position was bitterly resented 
by some very powerful individuals. 

What we missed especially in the NAM’s “conversion” 
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was a forthright approach to two of the fundamental 
problems confronting private enterprise—the problem of 
cyclical depressions and the problem of concentrated eco- 
nomic control, otherwise known as “private collectivism.” 
Until these are met head on, without doubletalk and 
weasel wording, and with something more than generali- 
ties and resolutions against sin, we cannot be sure that 
the NAM has really broken with its stubborn and sterile 
past and is prepared to provide the business leadership 
which a democratic society needs. But if the courageous 
industrialists who upset the old NAM oligarchy can con- 
solidate their victory, they will be in a position next 
year to make further advances. 


Liberal’s dilemma 


The last couple of weeks at Flushing Meadows can hardly 
have been other than highly unpleasant for Field Marshal 
Smuts of South Africa. A champion of human rights 
who insisted at San Francisco that the UN Charter 
should recognize them in its preamble, he had the morti- 
fying experience of seeing his Government twice defeated 
in the General Assembly on the score of human rights. 
Lest his cup should lack the ultimate drop of bitterness, 
his contention—apropos of the treatment of natives and 
Indians in South Africa—that “every state has the right 
to live its own life in its own way” was countered by— 
of all persons—Dr. Bartos of Yugoslavia with the state- 
ment that “every state is authorized to raise matters 
pertaining to the violation of human rights by any other 
states.” (Dr. Bartos undoubtedly meant his proposition 
to be taken in its true, or Pickwickian, sense.) 

The issues involving South Africa were two. First, a 
request by the Union Government to be allowed to annex 
Southwest Africa, which it had held as a mandate since 
the last war. The Government had conducted a plebiscite 
among the tribes of this area, which showed that they 
wanted annexation by a majority of 209,000 to 33,500. 
This result was challenged by native representatives; and, 
indeed, the Field Marshal should have understood that 
plebiscites conducted by interested governments are 
looked at askance by people these days. It is not easy 
to conceive of a group of native tribes manifesting any 
great desire to be fully incorporated into the South 
African Union’s notorious system of segregation, dis- 
franchisement, “pass laws” and general status of in- 
feriority. 

Second was the complaint of the Indian Government 
about the treatment of its nationals in the Union, which, 
said Mrs. Pandit, Indian representative, amounted, under 
recent legislation, to “total segregation . . . both for 
trade and residence.” Challenging the Indian allegation 
that this was a breach of treaty rights, Premier Smuts 

















asserted that the only international understanding was 
a mere “agreement.” To India’s charge that his Govern- 
ment was violating the “human rights” and “funda- 
mental freedoms” guaranteed by the UN Charter, he 
replied rather weakly that these had not yet been inter- 
nationally defined. 

South Africa lost on both issues. The annexation 
question was deferred for a year; while the Assembly 
went on record as finding that, as a result of the treat- 
ment of Indian nationals in South Africa, friendly rela- 
tions between the two states had been impaired. Both 
countries were asked to report at the next session of the 
Assembly on the steps that had been taken to bring 
the treatment of Indians into conformity with the UN 
Charter. 

While the Assembly’s action does not touch the “right” 
of a state to treat its own citizens as it chooses, it is an 
encouraging check to the idea that sovereignty can be 
a screen for everything that goes on within a nation’s 
borders. The next step, one that must be taken if the 
United Nations is not to stultify completely its dedica- 
tion to the defense of human rights, is to make every 
state answerable to the international community for its 
treatment of everyone within its jurisdiction. 


Southern farm problem 


There will be a new type of “Okie” on our roads and 
more underpaid migrant workers in our fields if more 
attention is not paid to reorganizing the agricultural 
pattern of the Southern Appalachians and the Cotton 
South. 

The technological revolution is largely responsible for 
the problem. Other factors enter in, chiefly impoverish- 
ment and erosion of the soil, but it is the machines’ 
capacity to replace manpower which brings the problem 
to a head. 

There has been more change on the technological 
front during the last three decades than during cen- 
turies before. Instead of the 1,000 tractors of 1910, 
there are today 2,000,000. In the same period the horse 
population dropped from 25,000,000 to 12,500,000. 
With the new farm power, other tools and equipment 
unknown a half-century ago have come into existence. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine put it 
graphically some years back: 


Could the farmer of Pharaoh’s time have been sud- 
denly reincarnated and set down in our grand- 
father’s wheat fields, he could have picked up the 
grain cradle and have gone to work with a familiar 
job. And then, within the space of twenty years, 
the methods of crop-production underwent greater 
changes than they had in the previous 5,000 years. 
At one stride we covered ground where fifty cen- 
turies had left almost no work. 


The replacement of old hand-methods by mechanical 
techniques has effected some startling changes. In 1910 
it required 89 man-hours of labor to produce 100 bushels 
of wheat; in 1935 it took but 41 hours. In other crops 
the change was practically as great. A survey of cotton 


production, standing source of income for much of the 
South, revealed that cost of producing cotton lint can 
vary from 4 cents a pound to over 19 cents a pound 
within the stame State. The cost differential is explained 
by terrain and employment of suitable mechanical equip- 
ment. 

The submarginal and undersized farms of the Old 
South are feeling this change acutely. Mechanization, 
larger acreages, introduction of the cotton-picker, which 
displaces many workers, are making it impossible for the 
little farmers to compete any longer. That is why Gov- 
ernor McCord recently pointed out, as have many others, 
that unless something is done to rationalize and “convert” 
the Southern economy, we can expect a new wave of 
migrant farm people. It is not without significance that 
the birthrate is higher in these low-production areas. 
The possibility of absorbing the coming generation on 
existing farms is thereby lessened. 

Several things can and must be done to convert the 
Southern farm economy: 1) undersized, inferior farms 
should be expanded, suitable credit and technical advice 
being provided; 2) hopelessly deteriorated land should 
be retired; 3) where possible, mechanical farm tools for 
family-sized farms should be introduced in order to 
make, cheaper production possible for family farmers; 
4) decentralized industries and other local outlets for 
those displaced from unprofitable farms need to be 
developed; 5) special protection for wages and working 
conditions of agricultural workers is necessary to prevent 
exploitation. 

Some steps are already being taken to facilitate the 
change-over from the old farming economy to more 
modern methods of production. A bill introduced into 
the 79th Congress provided for technical advice and 
education to help the industrialization required. No 
action resulted, however, and some measure should come 
out of the new Congress. 

There are parts of our country, and even of the South, 
where farms are underpopulated and more workers are 
needed. The problem of the Old South, with its threat 
of new migrants, is in a certain sense unique. But it has 
national significance, just as did the problem of the 
migrants of the "thirties, and requires action on a na- 
tional level. 


Lessons from the coal crisis 


Perhaps, now that John L. Lewis has surrendered un- 
conditionally to the Government, it is just as well that 
the crisis which he precipitated was permitted to run its 
logical course. Every organized group in the country 
knows now that there is a point beyond which economic 
power cannot successfully challenge the sovereignty of 
lawfully instituted government. And the coal industry— 
including the leaders of both labor and management— 
has learned that the final result of chronic industrial 
unrest and failure to arrive at a certain minimum col- 
laboration is government ownership or control. As the 
crisis deepened, it was obvious that all ranks of organ- 
ized labor were apprehensive over the course Mr. Lewis 
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had chosen; and it was no less obvious that some of 
the more thoughtful and responsible men among the 
operators shared their fears. Both sides found themselves 
looking down the barrel of a loaded gun—and the gun 
was being pointed firmly by no less a personage than 
Uncle Sam. 

With respect to the first point—the powers of lawful 
government—we are glad that John L. Lewis saw in time 
the dangerous error of his ways. From the very begin- 
ning of the crisis, we thought that the rugged, dictatorial 
leader of the nation’s coal miners had taken his stand on 
very shaky ground. We thought his strategy was stupid, 
doubtfully legal and, as far as the strike call was con- 
cerned, immoral. We said this even before the Govern- 
ment had requested, and Judge Goldsborough in Federal 
Court in Washington had granted, an injunction and Mr. 
Lewis had elected to defy it. This was the crowning 
blunder, and from that point on it was clear that Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of the Interior Krug had 
won their fight. Short of revolution, the sovereignty of 
law cannot be successfully challenged. 

But Mr. Lewis saw the red light in time and very 
wisely retreated. In his letter to the members of the 
United Mine Workers on December 7, ordering them to 
return to the pits, he argued that, out of “respect due to 
the dignity” of the Supreme Court, the miners should 
return to work and permit the Court to reach a decision 
on Judge Goldsborough’s ruling of contempt “free from 
public pressure superinduced by the hysteria and frenzy 
of an economic crisis.” That was splendidly said, and 
our only regret is that Mr. Lewis did not show similar 
respect for the lower court, submit to the injunction 
granted the Government, and then fight for the right as 
he saw it on the legal grounds which he so belatedly 
commended to his confused followers. Inasmuch as it is 
by no means certain that the Supreme Court will uphold 
the stand taken by the Government lawyers, Mr. Lewis’ 
failure to forego economic for legal weapons is all the 
more surprising. 

_ With respect to the coal industry, the lesson of the 
latest crisis is abundantly clear. If coal is going to con- 
tinue to be mined under private ownership, and if the 
challenge of competitive fuels, especially oil and natural 
gas, is to be successfully resisted, the present antagonism 
between the union and the operators must give way to 
a spirit of trust and cooperation. The history of coal 
mining has not been one of the more pleasing chapters 
in the story of American business, and some of the 
blame for the bad industrial relations there can cer- 
tainly be traced to the unwillingness of the operators to 
grapple with the larger economic problems which have 
made their industry precarious to workers and owners 
alike. . 

This is not the time, then, to attempt to destroy the 
constructive things which have been accomplished in the 
coal industry during the past decade. If the social ob- 
scurantists among the operators, who seem to be influ- 
ential among the Southern group, attempt now to return 
to the barbarous conditions of the past, they will succeed 
only in wrecking their industry. This is the hour—per- 
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haps the last one—for industrial statesmanship in the 
coal fields. The operators should not lose a minute in 
sitting down with the United Mine Workers and reaching 
an agreement that will reassure a worried public and 
prove that both groups can act like responsible adults. 


A missionary’s testimony 


Those who devote their lives to work among the Negroes, 
as do some 500 priests and 1,600 religious in the United 
States, do not have to learn strange and difficult lan- 
guages nor the intricacies of tribal customs, as do those 
who labor among the Indians. Nor do they have to 
wrestle with the idiosyncrasies of government boards and 
agencies, or spend their lives out in remote, sparsely 
populated regions. Their work, for the most part, lies 
in cities and towns, where they meet every kind of dif- 
ficulty from poverty and all types of social retardation, 
but have little outwardly to distinguish their work from 
that of the ministry among the white people. 

Upon the missionary among the Negroes, however, 
whether priest or educator, lies the continual and pain- 
fully difficult burden of defending his people, and par- 
ticularly their youth, against the evil consequences of 
social ostracism. Poverty linked with prejudice stands in 
the way of anyone who would better their condition and 
enable them to become helpful leaders among their own 
people. These perennial difficulties are greatly enhanced 
by the parsimony with which the wealthier parishes of 
the country treat their associates in the nation’s home 
missions—a matter to which leading members of the 
hierarchy in this country have frequently called our 
attention. 

But still further, the missionary among the Negroes 
has to be prepared to face from time to time the full 
blast of racial dislike and social disapproval, cost what 
it may. It was not a pleasant task which fell to the lot 
of the Rev. George T. J. Strype, of the Society of St. 
Joseph, assistant pastor of St. Philomena’s Church, Pass 
Christian, Mississippi, when at Jackson, Miss., on De- 
cember 3, before the U. S. Senate committee investigat- 
ing Senator Bilbo’s campaign, he testified that a number 
of his parishioners, mostly veterans, had been refused 
the right to vote on July 2. (When he went to the polling 
place to ask the reason, a friend and supporter of Senator 
Bilbo told him that “no Negroes are going to vote in 
Pass Christian today unless they paint their faces 
white.” ) But it was all in his day’s work. 

A Catholic priest, a Jewish rabbi and a Presbyterian 
minister appear to have been the only persons to offer 
testimony at these hearings directly specifying whence 
the intimidations came. Father Strype’s courage in offer- 
ing this forthright witness will not easily be forgotten by 
those Southerners—and there are Catholics and Missis- 
sippians among them—who have no sympathy for the 
policies represented by Senator Bilbo. And this event 
should be one more reminder that it is not enough just 
to admire the missionaries; it is high time to do some- 
thing to help. And there is no more practical aid than 
support to a missionary in the defense of his flock. 


























Political psychology 
Of French Catholics 


To understand present political divisions among French 
Catholics, one must consider the heritage of the past—the 
vital Catholic culture of the Middle Ages, the nature of the 

Revolution—as well as present-day 
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The ancient chronicles of the battle of Poitiers relate 
that the King of France, one of the principals in the 
struggle, became so separated from his own forces and 
so surrounded by the enemy, that the sole attendant left 
at his side was his son, Philip, aged fourteen. Too 
young to bear arms, the only assistance which the boy 
was able to give to his father was to warn him of the 
blows which menaced from every side: “Look out on 
your right, Father; look out on your left!” 

A Catholic Frenchman sojourning out of France fre- 
quently finds himself in a plight similar to that of the 
old king at Poitiers. Amicable discussions on French 
politics, he discovers, quickly provoke a gentle rain of 
blows from left and right. 

For instance, if he begins an exposition of Catholic 
influence in France by reminding his listeners that the 
head of the present government is a Catholic, the Right 
is unimpressed. “Catholics,” they say, “are collaborating 
with the Communists, even to the extent of aiding the 
attempt to overthrow Franco.” When he answers that the 
Catholics in the Chamber of Deputies are not numerous 
enough to have a policy of their own, then it is the 
Left’s turn to criticize. “The Church,” they say, “has 
lost the support of the masses because she is identified 
with the die-hard capitalists and conservatives.” 

Or, again, the question of Pétain offers a cudgel to both 
sides. The Right reproaches us for cendemning “a good 
Catholic, who undid much of the harm caused by Ma- 


sonry.” But the Left is scandalized that Catholics so long _ 


supported “such a friend of the Nazis.” 

Finally, should the unfortunate Frenchman start to 
explain that the Church in France is allied with no party, 
and that each Catholic votes as he sees fit; then both 
Right and Left join forces in complaining that such 
lamentable divisions enfeeble the good cause in France, 
and they ask why we persist in disagreeing. 

I would not pledge myself to give a satisfactory answer 
to all these questions. But I think that a view, however 
brief, of our history may help to provide a general un- 
derstanding of the political mind of Catholics in France 
(and perhaps in other European countries as well). In a 
nation as ancient as France, the past is always the prin- 
cipal director and producer of the present. Although it 
is the fashion in other quarters to write off the Left- 
Right conflict as a mere competition of interests on the 
economic plane, the profound differences which separate 
Frenchmen are scarcely plumbed by a slogan of Marx. 
Money (or the lack of it) does not explain the noble 
intransigence of the conservatives; nor the almost reck- 
less daring of the Christian Democrats; nor the painful 
rending of conscience which has taken place in the heart 
of many a French Catholic when events forced him to 
change from one party to another. Of course there are in 


France, as everywhere else, Catholic politicians whose 
opinions are explained by their own base egotism— 
whether it be the snobbery of the Right or the dema- 
goguery of the Left. But of these I do not speak. Let our 
examination be limited to the case of true Catholics, who 
sincerely seek the kingdom of God and His justice. Why 
do these good Catholics vote differently? 

It is important first of all to recall that France was 
Catholic in her origins, intensely so. At the very moment 
when she was emerging as a separate nation, she was 
already in the full flower of her medieval brilliance and 
fervor. The whole burgeoning life of the nation was 
simply soaked in the Christian tradition. This was 
strikingly true of the French political system. The 
great dukes and the kings would be absolutely incon- 
ceivable as non-Catholics. Beginning with Clovis, con- 
tinued by Charlemagne, and reaching its greatest height 
in Saint Louis, the French monarchy illustrated often in 
practice, and always in theory, the concept of kingship 
subject to and aiding the Church. 

Even after the intense theocentrism of the Middle Ages 
was diluted, France remained a predominantly Catholic 
nation. The vast majority of her people clung to the 
ancient faith, even when tried in the fire of fierce re- 
ligious wars. Right up to the eve of the French revolution, 
education remained the monopoly of the religious orders; 
the work of exploration and colonization was the joint 
responsibility of soldiers and missionaries; the hierarchy 
sat with the nobles and commons as the recognized first 
estate in the realm. Nor had the concept of the French 
king as “eldest son of the Church” lost any of its luster. 
Throughout the eighteenth century, even when large 
numbers of the intelligentsia and the ruling class had 
already lost the faith, the nation as such was Catholic. 
The frivolous Louis XV heard Mass every morning and 
on set days blessed the sick to heal them in God’s name. 

But here precisely in this intimate union of altar and 
throne lay the danger. When a social organism corrupts, 
it is not healthy for the Church to be in close proximity. 
So the Church in France discovered to her sorrow. When 
the day of revolt dawned, and the mobs rose up to burn 
the Capitol, the flames attacked the adjoining temple. 

In the early stages of the Revolution, its leaders sought 
and found support among the ranks of the clergy. No 
long interval elapsed, however, before Catholics realized 
with dismay that the Revolution had degenerated from a 
reasonable effort at correcting some abuses of monarchy 
into an insane smashing of the whole social order. To 
attack the ancien régime while sparing the Christian 
structure of the nation would have constituted a feat 
requiring lucidity and moderation—qualities not readily 
discernible in mobs. After the political order had 
been done to death, it was the turn of all the ecclesiasti- 
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cal institutions which had developed within that order. 
Then were committed those excesses—the massacre of 
priests and laity, profanation of churches, theft of sacred 
property and the cult of Reason as a goddess—the result 
of which was the identification of popular government 
with religious persecution for millions of Frenchmen. 

It is this profound misunderstanding which has so 
exacerbated our history since 1789. It is this quite funda- 
mental confusion of concepts which is at the origin of 
all the religious struggles in France. 

Attracted by the political and social reforms of the 
republicans, the masses in the industrial cities, with por- 
tions of the peasantry and of the lower middle class, sup- 
ported the progressive parties. In so doing, these groups 
found themselves engaged, whether they liked it or not, 
in a movement opposed to the whole past of France; 
provincial autonomy, family solidarity, the army, the 
Catholic religion. On the other hand, the most faithful 
provinces, and devout Catholics everywhere, shocked by 
the anti-religious radicalism of the Revolution, joined 
the nobility in the camp of the monarchists. 

Thus two Frances were constituted; hostile, mutually 
suspicious, irreconcilable. Republican France sliding 
from liberalism to radicalism, from radicalism to social- 
ism, and finally to communism; traditionalist France 
rooted in political intransigence. One France always im- 
patient for the new; the other ever anxious to preserve 
or restore the old. 

Every effort to close the gap served only to make it 
yawn more deeply. Conscious that the hostility of the 
conservatives was fired by religious motives, the republi- 
cans lashed out against the Church. But each blow struck 
served only to harden the opposition. The secularization 
of the schools, the removal of the crucifix from the walls 
of public buildings, the expulsion of religious, the con- 
fiscation of Church property, left in the souls of the faith- 
ful a deeper bitterness, a fiercer longing to destroy “the 
harlot” (la Gueuse), as they called the Republic. 

By contrast with the sad present, the past was ideal- 
ized. It became for the conservatives a lost paradise of 
family virtues, Christian institutions, law, order, the 
graces of cultured society, classical humanism, the art of 
conversation—in short of anything which was lacking 
in “the stupid 19th century,” as Léon Daudet entitled 
one of his books. So there spread among the conserva- 
tives what I can only call a contagion of sulkiness, a sort 
of surly refusal to come to grips with reality. 

But although sterile on the political plane, Catholic 
France was marvelously fruitful on the plane of religion 
and sanctity. During this period she gave us the Curé of 
Ars, Bernadette of Lourdes and Thérése of Lisieux. And 
anyone who knows France, realizes that these figures, 
far from being exceptions, are the very archetypes of the 
French Catholic soul. Dozens of religious congregations 
were founded and spread over the world, and mission- 
aries poured forth in such numbers that for many years 
one out of every two missionaries in the world was a 
Frenchman. Needless to say, such rays of zeal penetrat- 
ing the remote corners of the earth presupposed an ar- 
dent charity at home. So Charles de Foucauld could 
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testify that the surest method to convert a Moslem would 
be to plunge him for a time into the intimacy of those 
admirable Catholic families, where numerous children 
were taught that spirit of sacrifice which made them the 
moral élite of France—élite of leaders in all spheres of 
activity but politics: in the Army with Foch and Wey- 
gand, in medicine with Pasteur, in science with Branly, 
in literature with Bourget, Bazin, Claudel, Mauriac, in 
social study and action with Ozanam, Le Play, de Mun, 
even in colonization with Lyautey, a Catholic by training 
and conviction, if not always in practice. 

Yet this very 
excellence had its 
dangers. Too well 
aware that they 
constituted the 
saner half of the 
nation, the Catho- 
lics clung still 
more tenaciously 
to political intran- 
sigence. With bit- 
ter fury the Right 
watched the Re- 
public stagger 
from one political 
debauch to = an- 
other. Financial 
scandal, betrayals 
of public trust, sexual immorality, inept statesmanship, 
these and all the other sordid adventures of the Left—as 
they said—confirmed conservatives in their quasi-phari- 
saical opposition. 

Naturally, the call to the colors in 1914 brought about 
a rapprochement. But very soon after the victory the old 
opposition reappeared. Most conservatives, of course, 
were now obliged to accept the fact of the fifty-year-old 
and deeply rooted Republic. But “moderate Republicans,” 
as they called themselves, remained irreconcilable to the 
kind of republic that the Left wanted. Internal troubles 
and European dangers exasperated the hostility, so that 
one may question whether from 1934 to 1939 a civil war 
on the Spanish pattern was not at any moment a remote 
possibility. The outbreak of World-War II saw a second 
national reconciliation; but it was less enthusiastic, less 
complete, far more fragile than in 1914; and it was 
shattered in the fall of Paris. 

The defeat of 1940 appeared to all Frenchmen as a 
terrible, incredible catastrophe. But what has been said 
above may suffice to explain why, in the midst of na- 
tional humiliation, the Catholic conservatives experienced 
a feeling of bitter triumph. For seventy years they had 
not ceased to warn France that the Republic was leading 
it to disaster. For seventy years they had cried out that 
the pacifist illusions of the Left were weakening the army, 
that divorce, birth-control, atheistic schools, were sap- 
ping the physical and moral resources of the nation. 

Thus it was that at the moment of sorrowful disillu- 
sionment many conservatives felt a strange exhilaration. 
For them the defeat marked the violent, inevitable end 
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of a decadence. In their grasp was the opportunity to lay 
a new foundation; to reconstruct a better France, whose 
watchword would express the ancient ideal: “Work, 
Family, Fatherland.” For the first time in sixty years, a 
Catholic was appointed Minister of Education, and the 
Chief of State dared to mention in public utterances the 
name of God. The “National Revolution” had dawned. 

It was foreseen, of course, that German control would 
embarrass the new government. But that drawback could 
not be remedied for the present; meanwhile all must 
make the best of a bad situation. Marshal Pétain, it was 
confidently believed, was not the man to compromise on 
essentials. With him at the helm, Catholics could aban- 
don all political caution, and give unqualified support to 
a regime dedicated to the spiritual reconstruction of 
France. The road might be long and toilsome, but the 
end was at last in sight: a return to the traditional order 
founded on the small artisan, peasantry, family. 

How quickly were these sanguine expectations disap- 
pointed! By a series of weak surrenders, the new govern- 
ment became nothing more than the plaything of the 
Nazis. The old Marshal, however sincere his intentions, 
actually lent the prestige of his respected name to the 
persecution of the Jews, deportation of workers to Ger- 
many and bloody repression of the pro-Ally movements. 
Terrorized into believing that France would be subjected 
to the same treatment as Poland in November of 1942, 
he revoked his own decision to resign. Apparently he 
regarded himself as the sole bulwark capable of protect- 
ing France from further ravages. In reality he was the 
screen for a policy of treason. While exacting blind con- 
fidence in the wisdom of his decisions, he prevented his 
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more courageous countrymen from seeing to what per- 
versions of national and Christian sentiments “collabora- 
tion” with the Nazis was leading him. 

The more Vichy yielded to Hitler, the more unpopular 
it became and the more it needed a strong police to 
maintain its authority. The so-called restoration of social 
order ended in a dictatorship. A militia was created on 
the model of the Nazi S.S. It was allowed to imprison, 
to torture, to kill. Consequently, increasing numbers 
of conservatives withdrew their allegiance. But others, 
because of their ignorance of the real situation, or their 
sentimental attachment to an old soldier in difficult 
straits, or because of a reasoned conviction that at such 
a time it was better to obey legitimate authority, con- 
tinued to support the government—even to firing upon 
French and Allied forces when the Liberation came. 

Thus the effort of the Vichy conservatives to restore 
the glorious past ended in disgrace. They had sincerely 
desired the welfare of their country, but in so abstract 
and unrealistic a way that they had been led to oppress 
their countrymen, to deprive them of their liberties, and 
eventually to betray them. Faithful to the dead, they had 
failed to understand the sufferings, aspirations and hopes 
of the living. That was their guilt. For patriotism is 
not primarily maintenance of the past; it is service to 
men of the present day. And Catholicism is not merely 
fidelity to tradition. It is also a readiness to accept what- 
ever is due, just, generous. 

But what the conservatives—or more definitely those 
who obeyed Vichy—did not realize, other French Cath- 
olics, thank God, realize today. In a second article I pro- 
pose to say who they are and what they are doing. 


Christmas is a time for new understanding among those who 
work to make the Christ-life part of a secularized world, says 
America’s Editor; and in a following article James O.‘Sup- 
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Sun, presents a positive program for 
Catholic Action in the social field. 





Among the humbler reasons why many a thanks will be 
said to the good Lord for the cessation of the coal strike 
is the appealing one that thereby many a separated mem- 
ber of a family will be able to reach home in time for 
Christmas, who would otherwise be marooned abroad or 
unable to obtain traveling accommodations nearer home. 

Such a thought reminds us of the great significance 
Christmas possesses as a traditional time for family re- 
unions. But it is also the time for a renewal of the 
spirit of family unity in our life as Catholics and as 
Christians. No sooner was the Divine Saviour in the 
world than He began to spread that spirit among man- 
kind by gathering to Himself and to association with the 
Holy Family the Shepherds and the Magi; and each 
year, for the “ages long,” the crib of the Christ Child 
has been the hallowed meeting place of rich and poor, 
old and young, neighbor and stranger. During the grim 
war years it was at Christmas-time, in strange lands, 
amid novel usages, that our boys and girls abroad sensed 


most intimately their spiritual kinship with the faithful 
of other countries or other races. 

Even the horror and discipline of prison life were 
forgotten when jailor and jailed alike were united for 
brief moments in that radiant peace which the new-born 
Saviour brought to anxious man from the changeless 
realms of eternity. 

But if this spirit of family unity among Catholics, as 
Catholics, is so precious, why should we allow it to 
remain a mere accidental and passing phase of our 
religious life? Should we not take steps to cultivate it 
more deliberately? And should we not watch out against 
influences that might tend to weaken it? 

This is particularly true in the field of Catholic activ- 
ities, not to speak of Catholic Action itself; because these 
matters are intimately concerned with the great central 
question that faces us so urgently today: how and to 
what extent can the Church make its influence best felt 
in the present crisis, particularly in public life? 
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There is no one single answer to this question, even when 
cast in the terms of outward lay activities alone, and not 
in the complementary terms of inner sacrifice and prayer. 
Theoretically, there may be ideal forms of the Catholic 
organized lay apostolate, or an ideal. And it is certainly 
our duty to pursue the inquiry, and seek to establish and 
formulate this ideal. But even when it is fully established 
beyond all possibility of doubt, there is still a long gap 
between the ideal and the immediately practicable. 

At the present time, at any rate, there is no one single 
shape of such organized apostolate which has a universal 
claim on the Catholic laity to the exclusion of all else. A 
wide choice is offered to the man or woman of good 
will who wishes to labor for the Kingdom of Christ, to 
bring souls to His knowledge and love, and to make in 
some way the Christ-life part of the secularized world. 
This choice is far from perfect; the lay apostolate, ordi- 
narily, does not receive even a small part of the encour- 
agement or the expert direction which the times demand. 
The organization of the children of light makes all too 
often a woefully poor showing in comparison with the 
organization of those movements which are seeking the 
destruction of Christianity and of religion itself. There 
is vast need for continued, constructive, vigorous thought 
and discussion of ways and means. And Catholics in any 
one country, not excepting our own, can always profit- 
ably study the ideas and methods which appear to gain 
success in other lands, provided we have the wisdom to 
adapt them to our own conditions and our own needs. 

Such constructive thought and discussion are “edify- 
ing,” in the good Scriptural sense: they help to build up 
the Body of Christ, as Saint Paul bids us do in the third 
and fourth chapter of the epistle to the Ephesians. But 
it is not edifying, and by the same token is not construc- 
tive, when it takes the form of disparagement of one 
movement by another, or any “odious comparison.” 

Those of us who have studied the history of Catholic 
activities abroad have usually noticed the harm that has 
been done by the development of partisan spirit among 
the advocates of various apostolic movements and for- 
mulae. Usually, and be it to their credit, such a spirit is 
deplored most of all by the great men and women, some 
of them saints, who are the originators of these move- 
ments. 

A similar spirit comes too easy to our fallen human 
nature. Just as ambition is the last infirmity of noble 
minds, so the spirit of mutual disparagement is the last 
frailty of heroes in the struggle to break through the 
world’s crust of indifference and carry aloft the standard 
of the Cross even into the market place, the countryside, 
the factory, the school or the office. And, naturally, 
things are made. even worse when one begins to criticize 
the critics. So I refrain from giving any instances of 
just what I mean. If you know of none such, all the 
better, and on no account go looking for them. 

But here at Christmas-time, and in the spirit of the 
Christ Child, it seems to me we might all take a simple 
resolution. If we reflect on it we may find it highly prac- 
tical for effective Catholic action. 

If we, as Catholics, were in need of a sort of Catholic 
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party line, wherewith to meet the menace of the totali- 
tarian party line, there might be reason for disparaging 
those whose formula for apostolic success does not meet 
our particular concept of what the hour demands and the 
Church should do. Party lines are inexorable and admit 
of no diversions or differences. But the Catholie apos- 
tolate does not operate by means of a party line. Un- 
changing in its principles, immutable in its divine faith 
and steadfast in essential unity and continuity of its wor- 
ship and discipline, the Church does not impose or desire 
uniformity where uniformity has no place. Even in its 
worship it does not demand a complete uniformity, but 
admits of a variety of rites, all expressing the same 
dogmas and the same manner of participation in the 
opus Dei, the work of sacrifice and praise. 

So in the field of the lay apostolate. There must be a 
basic unity; there must be, and this is badly needed, 
vastly more coordination and better differentiation be- 
tween its different types than now exists. We need more 
expert and flexible diagnosis of the field at home, such 
as the missionaries have been elaborating in the field 
abroad. The problem of the community, as community, 
in its relation to the Catholic apostolate, has hardly been 
touched upon and awaits our thought, zeal and organ- 
izing power. And there is the difficult question of the 
real formation of souls for organized work, quite as 
much as for the individual works of zeal. 

All this can be true; and it may well be that we shall 
move to greater uniformity as our ideas grow clearer, as 
our experience increases and we learn better how to 
translate the great theological truths of our faith into 
practical action. Nevertheless, we shall move best not by 
pushing one another down but by pushing one another 
up: not by foolish praise or unfounded claims, but by a 
general policy of honoring and respecting the good work 
of all men of the faith, wherever it enjoys the approval 
of the Church. If there are manifold answers to the burn- 
ing questions that are placed before us by the enemies 
of the faith, let God be praised that these answers are 
manifold. Out of them all, out of their ultimate synthesis, 
may be built up an answer for which neither our minds 
nor the world’s condition can as yet be found ready. 
And this applies particularly to the apostolate where it 
deals with the more controversial questions of economic, 
social or political life. In many of these there simply is 
no “Catholic answer” as such, but simply a choice of 
answers, all of them, however, justifiable by Christian 
principles of justice and charity. Study may reveal to us 
which of these is the best; but this choice will come as 
a fruit of study, not as a matter of revealed doctrine. 

Respect for those who differ, in matters where differ- 
ence of views is possible and legitimate, is a thoroughly 
Christlike virtue, and those who practise it are rendered 
all the stronger in their adherence to their holy faith, 
because the faith is most secure when it has true charity 
as a safeguard. None can teach us this virtue better than 
the Infant Saviour. Calling us all to adore Him, and to 
carry the message of His incarnation and love to the 
entire world, He will surely bless those who learn to 
place His honor and glory above all partisan spirit. 
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The American Catholic today is perhaps more aware 
of communism than is anyone else, more, probably, than 
even Colonel McCormick and Upton Close. The American 
Catholic has been the center of one of the most deter- 
mined anti-“ism” campaigns ever waged by any religious 
faith. 

Grant as we must and do that the Church in the United 
States has been justified in campaigning against com- 
munism, there still is a question to be answered: “Have 
we Catholics waged our campaign in the shrewdest, most 
suasive way?” In the opinion of this writer, we have 
bungled it badly. We sorely need a new technique. 

In the past two weeks I have asked numerous, average 
Catholic men and women why the Catholic Church is 
opposed to communism. The answers, with only an oc- 
casional exception, generally were: “The Communists 
persecute the Church” and “The Communists don’t want 
capitalism.” We have over-simplified issues and by so 
doing have dangerously confused them. 

In the first place, while persecution of the Church by 
any government—whether communist, fascist or what- 
have-you—is intrinsically wrong, persecution as an argu- 
ment is extrinsic to the fundamental opposition of the 
Church to communism. Even if the Catholic Church were 
to be allowed full civil liberty by any communist Power, 
the basic antithesis between communism and Catholicism 
would still exist. 

But too many Catholics do not know this. They think 
it is only an issue of persecution of the Church. If, then, 
a communist Power were to cease persecution, would not 
many a Catholic layman then think that the issue of com- 
munism versus Catholicism was solved? 

“Communism versus capitalism” is the second concept 
that the average American Catholic has of the basic 
reason for the Church’s opposition to communism. Again 
we are on dangerous territory, and our danger is of great 
potential value to the communist forces. 

While it is true that the Church finds capitalism justi- 
fiable in most instances and communism intrinsically evil, 
some elements of the Church’s leadership in the United 
States (and I exclude the hierarchy from this discussion) 
have not made clear to the average layman that contem- 
porary monopolistic capitalism is also just as unaccept- 
able to Catholicism as is communism. By a tremendous 
and constant barrage of charges hurled at communism, 
accompanied usually by only an occasional pat on the 
wrist to capitalistic excesses, the Catholic layman is being 
misled into believing that only communism is unaccept- 
able to the Church and that our present postwar capital- 
ism is ethically and morally justifiable. Herein lies the 
second great danger to the Catholic Church in America. 

Communism and monopolistic capitalism are heading 


for a basic economic showdown. Is the American Catholic 
layman going to throw his lot in with either, or is he 
going to reject both and adhere steadfastly to the eco- 
nomic philosophy of the papal encyclicals? We can be 
sure, probably, of only one thing, and that is that he will 
not adhere to the philosophy and economy advocated by 
the Popes. Why? Because, briefly, he is unaware of the 
economic teachings of the papal encyclicals. The average 
layman has little, if any, acquaintance with Rerum Nova- 
rum or Quadragesimo Anno. 

Many a Catholic if given the share-the-management 
theory of the papal encyclicals would reject it as “com- 
munist.” Last winter, when Walter Reuther was expound- 
ing this, I heard Catholic after Catholic dismiss the idea 
as communism. 

The American Catholic, having known only monopo- 
listic capitalism (the capitalism against which the Church 
took a definite stand) , thinks that this is what the Church 
is striving to maintain as the alternative to communism. 
The American Catholic, having heard blasts directed 
almost entirely at communism in the past few years, is 
decades behind his fellow Catholic layman of France, 
England, Holland or Belgium in his social thinking. The 
American Catholic, by default, is standing squarely 
by an economic system repudiated by Leo XIII in 1891. 

The fault is not his. It is the fault, unintentional but 
still definite, of large elements of our leadership, both lay 
and clerical. Instead of attacking all current social evils 
without equivocation, we have concentrated only on one 
of them. And here is where the Catholic Church in 
America is giving communism as a social philosophy the 
best break it has received in the United States. 

Communism is, as we all know, essentially a protest 
form of governmental economy. It is the last thing in the 
world the average man wants to turn to; he accepts it 
only after he has been rebuffed by other economic forms. 

The concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, 
whether it be a Tsarist aristocracy or a group of Long 
Island millionaires, is the force that ultimately leads men 
into the desperation on which communism thrives. The 
capitalistic concentration of wealth, with its basic theory 
of profit-and-loss rather than stewardship-under-God, is 
the fundamental economy of America today. A far greater 
source of communism in America than any Soviet propa- 
ganda or plan, it passes almost unnoticed by the major , 
part of the Catholic press and the Catholic public. 

Since V-J Day we have had a tragic picture of the 
moral bankruptcy of American capitalism. We had horri- 
fied editorials in some of the secular and Catholic papers 
when the railroad workers in their strike tied up the food 
supply but, except for AMERICA and a few other weeklies, 
how many Catholic newspapers had editorials when the 
meat interests held up the food supply to break price 
control? 

Last June when the fight over whether we should have 
continuance of mild governmental economic controls or 
a “sky’s the limit” regime, and the “boom-or-bust” cycle 
was on, how much attention did Catholic leadership give 
the issue? We were far more concerned in pointing out 
the perils of free elections in Europe than we were in 
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watching the inflation peril in our own country. And 
what greater danger is there to the Church in the U. S. 
than the dangers of boom-and-bust inflation at home? 

If, as Pope Pius XII has said, the Church in America 
is to be a bulwark against communism, should we Catho- 
lics not be more concerned about capitalistic evils here 
which could result in a major depression, a depression 
dangerous to Catholicism and highly beneficial to the 
spread of communism? 

We of the Church must drastically overhaul our Amer- 
ican strategy. Attack communism as a social, political 
and religious philosophy we certainly must; but not so 
much by pointing out what is wrong with communism as 
by pointing out what is the positive Catholic approach to 
economic problems, an approach which is basically op- 
posed to both Soviet communism and the American 
monopolistic capitalism. 

We Catholics must be more careful of the American 
forces with whom we align ourselves in our struggle with 
Marxism. Is the Hearst-Pegler concept of the capitalistic 
ideal the same as our own? Obviously no. Then, we must 
just as clearly speak out against the Hearst-Pegler con- 
cept as we do against communism. 

If today we attack only communism, people (and here 
I include the Catholic layman) conclude that we are en- 
dorsing and advocating capitalism as it exists today. This 
is not a logical conclusion but, unfortunately, it is the 
one they make. 

It is a tragic fact that today the average American 
Catholic knows well that communism has evils, but is 
hardly aware of the evils of the system which has caused 
so many men to turn to communism. It is a tragic fact 
that many a Catholic layman does not realize that some 
of the bitterest American opponents of communism are 
basically just as much opposed to the economic philoso- 
phy of the encyclicals. It is a tragic fact that many an 
American Catholic believes that such principles as racial 
equality and labor-sharing-in-management are communist 
and not Catholic. 

These are reasons why our anti-communist propaganda 
campaign is a failure. Not a few today think that some 
of our Catholic philosophy is communist. Many Catholics 
think that our leadership is worried over the communist 
elements in the CIO and is indifferent to inflationary, 
boom-and-bust capitalism. 

This writer has been shocked by the widespread political 
isolationism he sees among his fellow Catholics, members 
of what in essence is the most ecumenical faith in the his- 
tory of religion. He has heard hundreds of Catholics 
loosely and blandly talk of a third World War and re- 
pudiate the United Nations. They endorse war sentiments 
in some sections of the secular press, although such senti- 
ments reflect, not Catholic opposition to communism as a 
moral menace, but often enough only monopolistic capi- 
talism’s opposition to another economic system which it 
regards as its competitor in the world market. 

Our Church leadership must continue its campaign 
against communism, by all means, but it must make that 
campaign very clear. (Once again, I point out that the 
hierarchy are not included because they have made them- 
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selves quite clear.) Our religious leaders might well: 

1) Make known to the Catholic people exactly what 
Communism is and is not, and show beyond doubt what 
social reforms, often under attack by Catholics themselves 
as “communistic,” are in fact, compatible with Cath- 
olicism. 

Cardinal Stritch recently told a group of Holy Name 
lecture leaders in Chicago that their speeches against 
communism should be specific and factual, pointing out 
such things as: what the Soviet Constitution is; the Soviet 
concept of civil liberty, education. He emphasized that 
facual information and not oratorical rhetoric is what the 
Catholic layman needs when hearing about communism. 

2) Show that Catholics should oppose communism, not 
because it is an opponent of monopolistic capitalism, but 
because it is one of the most dangerous of several social 
evils—including fascism, monopolistic capitalism, etc. 

3) Take a positive stand against the loose, often irre- 
sponsible talk of World War III prevalent among Catho- 
lics as well as non-Catholics. 

It is conceivable that such a third World War might 
arise, as between communism and monopolistic capi- 
talism. If such a war occurs, there is the problem of 
the aftermath, the postwar reaction. The Church’s mem- 
bers must be in the position of being able to show that 
they are irrevocably opposed to both sides in such a fight. 
If they cannot, they may bear part of the brunt of the 
hatred a war-sickened world may shower on either the 
victor or the loser. 

4) Conduct a vast campaign on behalf of economic 
concepts based on Christian principles. This has never 
been done on a really large scale. Catholic colleges and 
some high schools have done an excellent job and so have 
some—although by no means—all—of the Catholic adult- 
education labor schools; but millions of American Catho- 
lics have never been touched by these efforts. 

5) Conduct a similar campaign on the attitude of 
American Catholics to the United Nations. Certainly a 
mere all-out condemnation of the UN would not be in 
accord with the interest taken in the organization by 
notable prelates in the Catholic hierarchy; and to confine 
our campaign against communism solely to criticism of 
Russian foreign policy can only confuse the Catholic 
public. 

6) Point out clearly that what the secular press calls 
“leftism” often is actually Christian in both spirit and 
fact, and that “rightism” can be not only anti-communist 
but also anti-Catholic. 

7) Emphasize to the Catholic layman that a fight 
against communism means nothing at all unless it is also 
accompanied by a fight for Catholic social and economic 
justice (in no sense parallel to the social-justice theory 
of the NAM and the Hearst and Patterson press). 

Catholicism in the past two years in England, Holland, 
France, Belgium and Italy has shown that it is ideologi- 
cally compatible with governmental forms much more to 
the left than ours. And in those countries the Church has 
developed an emerging social strength against com- 
munism. But does the average American Catholic know 
what the Catholic Church in the United States is standing 














for in terms of social justice? Does he think that the 
Catholic Church is out campaigning for capitalism in the 
same sense that General Motors is, or does he think the 
Church is fighting for Rerum Novarum as opposed to 
both communism and monopolistic capitalism? 

That is the issue that must be made clear to the Amer- 
ican Catholic. 

Our Church leadership is, of course, actually campaign- 
ing for the Christian concept of social and political 


A house divided 


justice, but we have made tragic mistakes of 
emphasis and omission. Unless these are corrected we 
shall be misunderstood, misunderstood not only by those 
outside the Church but also by many more inside our 
fold. And therein lies tremendous danger. Today’s Catho- 
lic who mistakenly thinks the Church is upholding the 
capitalistic excesses of the United States may be tomor- 
rows communist. That is a misunderstanding we must 
not allow to occur. 


Hindus and Moslems live together in Indian villages in 
friendliness. Lalbal Mittra, Indian student from Bengal and 
Bihar, now studying economics and sociology in the United 
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States, explains why they disagree on 
a basis for national independence. 





Can the landlord who took over the house from the 
tenants by intrigue and force more than a century ago 
now make a peaceful settlement in restoring the property 
to the long truculent tenants, and will the tenants, quar- 
reling among themselves over title to the house, destroy 
the property? That is the Indian question. 

The excuse which Britain has used so long in defend- 
ing her rule of India, that the people cannot rule them- 
selves, would appear to be justified by recent events on 
that sub-continent. The Moslems of Bengal made war 
upon their fellow Hindus some weeks ago, and official 
reports from Calcutta listed 2,300 killed. Undoubtedly the 
real figure was three or four times that number. Since 
then the Hindus of adjacent Bihar Province sought re- 
prisals by an onslaught on Moslem villages. Ali Jinnah, 
the national Moslem leader, declares that 30,000 of his 
people have been killed in the Bihar civil war, on account 
of which he has withdrawn his agreement to participate 
in the new interim government which was to draft a con- 
stitution for independent India. Apparently the people are 
not ready for self-rule, and Britain stands justified. 

Going back into the problem a bit farther, one might 
ask if this war is not of Britain’s own making. It has 
been her past policy to favor the Moslem League in undue 
proportion to its strength and importance, as a check 
upon the troublesome Congress Party. Now that Britain 
sincerely wishes to withdraw from India, she is hampered 
by a civil war prepared through her own duplicity. 

Prime Minister Attlee has said, “Independence is there 
for the asking.” However, the provision attached to the 
offer, that an interim government be set up by the people, 
renders the proposal abortive, for London knows well 
that the contesting political parties are deadlocked. 

The Moslem League demands parity representation 
with the Congress and the exclusion of all non-League 
Moslems from participation in the government. This 
League claims to speak for all Moslems, nearly one hun- 
dred million; the Congress denies the claim, since many 
Moslems pledge allegiance to the Congress, as do most of 
the three hundred million Hindus. As a threat to gain 
parity with the Congress, Jinnah and the League demand 
the dissection of the country into Pakistan for Moslems, 
and Hindustan for all others. 


The Congress party insists that independent India must 
remain geographically united in spite of many communi- 
ties, several languages and diverse cultures. National 
unity is the Congress watchword. This party has made 
considerable concessions to its implacable opponent, the 
League, to obtain cooperation in a new government for a 
united India. But Jinnah still chants the song of Pakistan. 
Viceroy Wavell and British diplomacy failed miserably in 
trying to reconcile the two parties at the Simla Confer- 
ences a year ago. The recent conference in London 
showed no better promise. 

Racially the peoples of India are one, having a common 
origin in the Aryan invasions from the Caspian area six 
thousand years ago. Islam introduced a cleavage a thou- 
sand years ago, when a handful of Arabs subdued 
northern India and introduced the religion of Moham- 
med. The cultural divergences resulting therefrom are the 
basis of division today. Whereas the Hindus are poly- 
theists, possess an esoteric philosophy and exotic arts, are 
tolerant, defend the caste system as a religious principle 
and economic necessity, the Moslems are strict mono- 
theists, predestined as a “chosen people,” arrogant in 
their rationalistic philosophy and severe arts, intolerant 
of non-Moslems, and boast a most democratic spirit 
among themselves. 

In spite of these differences there is, in the villages 
where Hindus and Moslems live together, a spirit of com- 
munal fraternity and deep personal friendship. Only when 
national issues arise does each community follow the 
party line of the leaders, and then the conflict reaches into 
the most intimate associations. To understand the extent 
of the differences between the Congress and the Moslem 
League, we must know the constitution and aims of each 
party. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the Congress symbol and unofficial 
leader of the party. It is perhaps unfortunate that he is 
also the most prominent Hindu, regarded by his fellow 
religionists as a saint. Unfortunate, because the Congress 
is a non-religious, purely political organization. In the 
past twenty-five years it has had three Moslems as presi- 
dent, and three-time president Pandit Nehru has no re- 
ligious affiliation, although he was born an orthodox 
Hindu. Because ninety per cent of its membership are 
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Hindus and Gandhi its leading figure, the Congress has 
been the foil of the Moslem League. 

The aim of the Congress was stated at the Ramgarh 
Convention in 1940: “The Congress hereby declares again 
that nothing short of complete independence can be ac- 
cepted by the people of India. The people of India alone 
can properly shape their own constitution . . . through a 
Constituent Assembly on the basis of adult suffrage,” 
whereby the rights of all recognized minorities will be 
fully protected by agreement, as far as possible, between 
the elected representatives of various majority and minor- 
ity groups, or by arbitration if agreement is not reached 
on any point. 

India’s constitution must be based on independence, 
democracy and national unity, and the Congress 
repudiates attempts to divide India or to split up her 
nationhood. The Congress aims at a constitution 
where the fullest freedom and opportunities of de- 
velopment are guaranteed to the group and the indi- 
vidual, and social injustice yields place to a just 
social order. 

That four hundred million Indians could have been 
held so long in bondage has been due, in part, to the non- 
political differences existing in the country. Twelve main 
languages and thousands of dialects have been a barrier 
to unity, except for the educated leaders, who converse in 
English. When Gandhi went recently among the Moslem 
villages of Bengal to plead for peace he required an 
interpreter to translate his Gujerati tongue into Bengali. 

The Congress cannot eliminate these differences in a 
day, but Nehru and Gandhi do recognize that the first 
step towards unity is universal adult political suffrage for 
all within the present natural boundaries. At present the 
right to vote is based on property, and only one person in 
ten meets this qualification. Futhermore, the goal of 
national unity has been obfuscated by the infamous Com- 
munal Award foisted on the country by the British, by 
which Hindus and Moslems vote separately for candidates 
of their own communities. 

The Congress position would have been considerably 
strengthened today had it not followed Gandhi in a 
political blunder seven years ago. Although objecting to 
the constitution imposed by the British in 1935, the Con- 
gress did contest the elections two years later, gained 
control of government in six of the eleven Provinces, and 
secured coalition power in two others. Congress states- 
men surprised themselves and the world at large by their 
ability in successfully promoting those governments. Then 
England entered the war and Gandhi refused to be a 
party to the conflict, as contrary to his non-violent prin- 
ciple. He called upon the Congress ministries to resign in 
the six Provinces; they obeyed. The British took over 
again, and those Congressmen who had lately held office 
went to jail for opposing the British war effort. Whatever 
the Congress had achieved towards national unity was 
lost through the pursuit of Gandhian idealism. 

Islam as a world state is the goal of the Moslems. 
Politics is an integral part of that religion and until the 
Caliphate was abolished after World War I, the Caliph 
at Constantinople was theoretically the state head of Islam 
as well as religious pontiff. This is the basic idea behind 
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Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s demand for a separate Moslem 
state in India. Originally the League was organized to 
secure independence for the country, and during World 
War I a temporary alliance with the Congress was made 
for this purpose. Since 1941, however, Jinnah has shifted 
the League objective from independence for India to 
Pakistan for Moslems. By this he means that, “geo- 
graphically contiguous units be demarcated into regions 
which should be so constituted that the areas in which 
the Moslems are numerically in a majority should be 
grouped to constitute independent states.” Another word 
for it would be the Balkanization of India. 

Pakistan could be a practical venture only if the 
Moslem majority existed in one area; even then it would 
be a “peaceful” solution similar to the settlement of the 
Irish question. Instead, the Moslems are a majority in 
two areas, the northeast and northwest, separated by one 
thousand miles of Hindu power, with the main strength 
of the Hindus lying between. That these two widely 
separated Moslem strongholds should form one state is as 
impractical as it is ludicrous. Moreover, in the areas 
claimed for Pakistan, the Moslems are but fifty-five per 
cent of the population, and in one Province only thirty- 
three per cent. 

How then does this minority of Moslems wield such 
power against the Congress party? First, unity among the 
Moslems is secured by the binding force of their religion; 
it is a militant apostolate. Second, they speak a common 
language, Urdu, derived from the Arabic of their “in- 
spired” book, the Koran. Third, they have succumbed to 
the dictatorial ascendency of Ali Jinnah, who has de- 
clared: “We Moslems are not a minority, we are a na- 
tion.” 

A new schism in the League ranks has weakened the 
“nation.” In the Provincial and Central Assembly elec- 
tions concluded this summer, Jinnah has lost some power 
to Moslem rebels. His western empire in Sind has fallen 
to an ex-Leaguer, his Delhi nominee was defeated, the 
Khan brothers have wrested control from him in the 
Northwest Frontier Provinces, and the Moslem Punjab 
has spurned the League overtures. Definitely, a breach 
has been made in the League citadel, but it remains 
strong enough to defeat the hope of a united India. 

Civil war in India is not a threat, it is a reality. What 
result will now follow depends very much on which 
nations will interfere in the struggle. Left to themselves, 
the Hindus and Moslems would quickly decide the issue 
with clubs and incendiarism. However, it is not unthink- 
able that Russia might readily transport aid to the 
Moslems through the Khyber Pass, since the Congress has 
officially rejected communism and recently purged its 
ranks of Soviet agents. In that event Britain would sup- 
port the Congress whether the latter wished it or not. 

Excluding the motive of justice, has Britain’s offer of 
complete independence to India been prompted by a 
desire to eliminate this troublesome appendage in an 
effort to consolidate the Empire, as a preparation for the 
next world conflict? Unless she peacefully solves the 
India crisis, Britain may be provoking the beginning of 
that new world war right in India. 
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The songs of Christmas 


As we work for One World following a tragic war, the 
songs of Christmas—the outpourings of love and simple 
faith from men of all nations—point the way to the unity 





Martin F. McCarthy 


the future can hold, based on the unity 
in Christ that already exists. 





Yes, the songs of Christmas are with us once again. Like 
some celestial visitors from outer space, they come each 
year within our ken; we sing and enjoy them; then, all 
too soon they are gone, leaving us, however, the better 
for their coming. 

In any study of the songs of Christmas we are struck 
by the similarity, yet marvelous variety, which charac- 
terizes this treasure-house of Christmas tradition. For 
every age and every race of men has come forth to sing 
with voice and heart the good news of Christ’s birth, and 
all have left the imprint of their own peculiar spirit and 
personality in the gifts of song they laid at the Infant’s 
crib. 

In the Church of the Fathers, the hymns of the Nativity 
are marked by great depth of thought, and stress solemn- 
ly the divine aspect of the birth of the God-man. Thus 
the hymn for First Vespers on Christmas Day: 


Jesu Redemptor omnium, 
Quem lucis ante originem, 

Parem paternae gloriae, 
Pater supremus edidit. 


Jesus, Redeemer of us all, 
Whom, before the first break of dawn, 
Equal to the Father in glory, 
The Father All-high brought forth. 
With the fifth century, on the threshold of the Ages of 
Faith, a new theme is enunciated in the songs of Christ- 
mas. Now, in addition to the divinity, the loving human- 
ity of Our Saviour attracts the attention of the faithful. 
This viewpoint Sedulius embraces in his hymn to Christ, 
A Solis Ortu Cardine, which is preserved for us in the 
liturgies of Christmas and the Epiphany: 
Faeno jacere pertulit, 
Praesaepe non abhorruit, 
Parvoque lactu pastus est, 
Per quem nec ales esurit. 


He rests upon the hay, 
Nor shuns a straw-strewn bed, 
And He, by Whom the birds are kept, 
With Infant’s food is fed. 
At the full flowering of the Middle Ages, men from every 
land gather round to hymn their Infant King. And now, 
though all join in singing the Latin classics such as 
Puer Natus in Bethlehem, we hear in addition the ver- 
nacular songs of those many who were one in Christ. 
The home of popular Christmas song is, fittingly 
enough, the home of that first troubadour of Christ, Saint 
Francis of Assisi. That this spirit, kindled so strongly 


over six hundred years ago, flames brightly still is 
attested by the thousands of Americans who visit, each 
year at Christmas-time, one of the many Franciscan 
monasteries with which our land is blessed, where the 
twentieth-century sons of St. Francis, during the twelve 
nights of the Christmas season, lead their many guests 
in prayer and song before the crib of the Christ Child. 
From German lands in those golden days rang forth 

the Weihnachtslieder, and from prayerful German hearts 
the full sweeping tones of Es ist ein Reis Entsprungen, 
which was later rendered in the Latin Flos de Radice 
Jesse: 

Behold a Rose of Beauty 

From Jesse’s branch has sprung. 

And bringeth forth a Flow’ret 

As ancient folk have sung 

A tender Flow’ret fair 

When night is dark and joyless 

And cold the winter air. 

(English version by Stephen Fay) 

In simpler mode are the Tyrolean shepherd songs, such 
as this one Kommt her ihr Hirten allzusamm, which is 
very lovely even in translation: 

Come here all you shepherds 

A wonder has happened 

A tiny star shines in the sky 

Right above Bethlehem. 

Come, shepherds from near and afar 

Sing Ave, Alleluia 

Dance for all happiness, ja, ja. 

Christ the Saviour has come. 

(English version by Edward Stuart) 

France hails the Child Divine with her ancient Noéls, 
which give such spontaneous expression to the glad tid- 
ings her people yearned to spread. One of her most 
famous Noéls is perhaps better known in its English 
form: 


Les anges dans nos campagnes 
Ont entonné hymne des cieux 
Et Técho dé nos montagnes 
Redit ce chant mélodieux 
Gloria in excelsis Deo 

Gloria in excelsis Deo 


Angels we have heard on high 
Sweetly singing o’er the plain, 
And the mountains in reply 
Echo back their joyous strain 
Gloria in excelsis Deo 

Gloria in excelsis Deo 


In England, merry England because it was Mary’s Eng- 
land, we see a great beginning in popular observance 
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under the blind priest of Shropshire, John Awdley, 
whose carol collection is one of the earliest we possess. 
Composed for popular gatherings and sung by wander- 
ing troubadours, these Yuletide melodies peal forth from 
manor house and peasant hut, filling the air with Christ- 
mas song: 

Upon a nyght an aungel bright 

Pastoribus apparuit 

And anone right through Goddes night 

Lux magna illis claruit 

For love of us Scripture seith thus 

Nune natus est Altissimus. 
This is a carol in the true sense of the term: a simple 
rhyming verse of iambic tetrameter followed by a refrain 
which, almost always, is in Latin. Here, too, we find the 
freshness and simplicity so characteristic of the ballad. 

And so it was that each member of that ancient family 
of Christian nations had its own Christmas songs, hun- 
dreds of them, to praise their common King. But, with 
the changes wrought on the Catholic pattern by the triple 
force of Renaissance, Reformation and Revolution, the 
celebration, in northern lands at least, of Christ’s Mass 
was forbidden and, without the full significance of a 
religious feast, the attendant Christmas arts became 
gradually mere instruments of mirthful revelings. 

In Catholic Germany, however, and in the Austrian 
Tyrol, which is often called “the Christmas country,” the 
tradition of carol-making was maintained until the mid- 
dle of the last century. Almost every parish had its own 
poet to add new songs to the old treasury. And their 
efforts bore fruit indeed. Some, for example, the Hirten- 
lieder or shepherd songs, were marked for their Christ- 
childlikeness and their simple gaiety. Others were lullabies 
like Maria Auf Dem Berge, which was sung so sweetly 
by the Vienna Boys Choir during their last American 
visit. But certainly the most characteristic of this sur- 
vival of the Christmas spirit into the nineteenth century 
is that golden masterwork of a German pastor and his 
village organist, which can never, it seems, be played or 
sung without leaving in the hearts of its listeners some- 
thing of the quiet hushed stillness of the first Christmas: 

Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht 

Alles schlaft, einsam wacht 

Nur das traute hochheilige Paar 

Holder Knabe im lockigen Haar 

Schlaf in himmlischer Ruh 

Schlaf in himmlischer Ruh 

Silent Night, Holy Night 

All is calm, all is bright 

Round yon virgin mother and Child, 

Holy Infant so tender and mild 

Sleep in heavenly peace 

Sleep in heavenly peace 
And America, how does she sing to our new-born Lord? 
Well, perhaps it is more correct to say that she prefers 
singing the Christmas songs of the many lands from 
which she has sprung to composing carols of her own. 
For everywhere at Christmas time, America sings. Be- 
sides the churches and schools, all of which have their 
own special programs of Christmas music, theatre audi- 
ences all join in as Christmas songs and scenes are 
flashed before them, and throngs of hurrying commuters 
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stand for precious minutes in huge railroad concourses 
to sing with tones full and clear the songs of Christmas. 
How St. Francis would bless all that! 

Still no one should think that America stands before 
the crib of the Christ Child without her gift of song. 
No, indeed. For in the early decades of the seventeenth 
century we find a carol written for the Huron Indians 
by their sainted martyr-missioner, John de Brébeuf of 
the Society of Jesus: 

*Twas in the moon of winter time 
When all the birds had fled 
That Mighty Gitchi Manitou 
sent Angel choirs instead. 
Before their light the stars grew dim 
And wandering hunters heard the hymn: 
Jesus your King is born 
Jesus is born, in excelsis gloria. 


Within a lodge of broken bark 

The tender Babe was found 

A ragged robe of rabbit skin 

Enwrapped His beauty round 

And as the hunter braves drew near 

The Angels song rang loud and clear: 

Jesus, your King is born 

Jesus is born, in excelsis gloria. 
Another, more famous, carol is the nineteenth-century 
work of Boston’s great Phillips Brooks, who gives us his 


reflections on the Christmas Eve he spent in Bethlehem: 

O little town of Bethlehem 

How still we see thee lie 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 

The silent stars go by. 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in thee tonight. 
Even today, although the unity of once Christian nations 
is shattered, and the culture of their peoples has become 
secularized, still music is written and sung, hymning the 
wonder of Et homo factus est. In the first rank of these 
modern troubadours of Christ, among whom may be 
found musicians of the caliber of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
who wrote Calm Was the Hallowed Night and the late 
Pietro Yon, author of Gesii Bambino, stands that merriest 
of Mary’s minstrels, Gilbert Keith Chesterton. His lyric 
The World’s Desire sings: 

The Christ-child lay on Mary’s lap 
His hair was like a light. 
(O weary, weary were the world 
But here is all aright.) 


The Christ-child lay on Mary’s breast, 
His hair was like a star. ' 
(O stern and cunning are the kings, 
But here the true hearts are.) 


The Christ-child lay on Mary’s heart 
His hair was like a fire. 

(O weary, weary is the world 

But here the world’s desire.) 


The Christ-child stood at Mary’s knee, 


His hair was like a crown, 
And all the flowers looked up at Him, 
And all the stars looked down. 


This has recently been set to music and bids fair to be- 
come one of the world’s Christmas classics. 














An Advent Garden 
Germinet Salvatorem 


The crocus is not up. 
Beneath the ground, 
Bluebell and buttercup 
Are sleeping sound. 


Where flapped the dapper leaf, 
Where hung the pear, 

Where grain was gold in sheaf, 
Is winter bare. 


This is the season dour. 
All bloom is gone, 

Both satin and velour, 
And lace, and lawn. 


Subdued is summer’s blush, 
By ice subdued. 

The foxglove’s lip of plush 
And purple-hued. 


The pale December moon 
Discovers no 

Cherry or saskatoon 
Under the snow. 


December discipline 

The random weeds 

Locks tight within the skin 
Of frozen seeds. 


It is not now allowed 
For streams to flow, 
Or daffodils to crowd, 
Or grass to grow. 


Yet spring is in the air. 
The world is tense 

With listening everywhere 
For great events. 


I think creation knows 
That Jesse’s shoot 
Has felt the Christmas Rose 
Stir at the root. 
Patrick Mary PLUNKETT 


O Night, Be Dark 


O night, be dark! Keep patient, taut, 

And total black around the earth; 

Thicken the sky. Be darkest, night, 

To serve the burst of triple birth 

Of fire. The candle waits the coming 

Of the flame. The heavens wait 

The kindling of the star. The heart 

Must have consuming, by the straight 

Rays from the hands that soon will reach in sleep 

Half toward the warming breath of ox and sheep. 
Mary Louise Hector 


Fog over Christmas 


With the kiss of the Holy Ghost a startled child 
Conceived a Child, and bore within her heart 

Her Mystery. Later, when tree trunks part 

And snow-birds whimper in the cold, and wild 

Boughs shake in crusty pain above the piled 

Darkness of the world, there was a start 

Of flickering joy that rippled like a dart 

Shot through the night, when first her Light-Child smiled. 


But while the angel armies stood at tense, 

Still adoration, and while purity 

Berit low and shiningly above the straw, 

And history held its breath, the dense 

Bone-chilling fogs up from the circling sea 

Curled round this Light that shot the night with awe. 
Tuomas L. O’Brien 


First Christmas in Heaven 


(In Memoriam Sacerdotis ) 
The straw is spilled, 
The manger swept aside, 
No shepherds run, 
No fragrant princes ride; 
No tuneful night, 
No special walking star 
Needs to lead 
Who stand no more afar. 
For faith has done: 
You hold the manger’s prize— 
Mary and the full-grown 
Jesus before your eyes. 
DaniEL J. HoNnaN 


The Mother 


Not amid faces intense, fulfilled, adoring, 

Nor the windslammed door, the steaming, stomping brutes, 
Nor even invaded by sharp curious winds 

Was His first coming. 


But first to her 

With never a star thinly alight in that darkness 

Nor even a web of air to fondle Him 

Nor the hills headlong in worship nor skies a-hymning. 


But first to her 

A small thing held alive by another’s breath 

Too bewildered for crying, too blind to fend for itself 
A flame, precarious, blue in a night of storms. 


But first to her 

This sleeping One held in a motionless careful cradle 
Resting in spaces becalmed, in time unturning 

At her heart waxing big to the midnight hour. 


And first of her 

The fine austere shell-pattern of the bone 

The hands and face of glory, the feeble cry 

This Christ, this child born once into the world. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN 
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For humane inhumanity 





EUROPEAN POPULATION TRANS- 
FERS 1939-1945. 





By Joseph B. Schechtman. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Studies of the Institute 
of World Affairs. 532p. $5 


The present book is an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the transfers of national mi- 
norities during World War II which 
were undertaken with a view to effect- 
ing the revision of the ethnic beundary 
lines of Europe. The relevancy of Mr. 
Schechtman’s study is emphasized by 
the fact that the device of large-scale 
population transfers, originally de- 
nounced as a typically totalitarian 
method of dealing with minorities, has 
been applied, after the end of hostili- 
ties in 1945, as an allegedly legitimate 
instrument of democratic statecraft as 
well. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to 
a factual report on the removal of the 
German minorities from the Italian 
South Tyrol, the Baltic states, Poland 
and other states of Eastern Europe, as 
well as the German resettlement pro- 
gram. Second comes the transfer policy 
of the Soviet Union. The rest is a short 
account of the transfers of Finnish, Swe- 
dish, Bulgarian, Rumanian, Hungarian, 
Croat and other ethnic groups. The 
factual report is supplemented by a 
penetrating analysis of the political, 
legal, economic and social features of 
those transfers. As is to be expected 
from a publication of the Institute of 
World Affairs, both the narrative and 
the analytical part meet the strictest 
requirements of objective scholarship. 
To be sure, the source material on 
which the investigation is based is far 
from being complete. Mr. Schechtman 
therefore modestly calls it “a pioneer 
in its field.” But he has used the ma- 
terial that was available to him—most- 
ly newspaper reports of German or- 
igin—in such a cautious and sagacious 
way that future writers on the subject 
will hardly have to modify the great 
outlines of the tragic story as told and 
analyzed by Mr. Schechtman, though 
they will undoubtedly be able to fill in 
many more details. 

The approximate number of “Ger- 
mans” who were removed from their 
homelands in pursuance of Hitler’s 
“repatriation” policy, as laid down in 
his Reichstag speech of October 6, 





1939 was 1,000,000 out of a total of 
about 3,400,000 people, whose transfer 
forms the subject of Mr. Schechtman’s 
discussion. That he concentrates his 
attention on less than a third of all 
transferees is, apart from the avail- 
ability of richer sources on German- 
operated transfers of German minori- 
ties, undoubtedly due to the fact that 
most of the latter were carried out in 
a comparatively orderly and—to that 
extent—humane way. Mr. Schechtman 
therefore thought that they were best 
suited to teach us a lesson for the 
future employment of the transfer de- 
vice. 

But the exemplary value of this pat- 
tern is, I submit, smaller than Mr. 
Schechtman seems to assume. For 
large-scale population transfers are by 
no means likely to be undertaken in a 
political context relatively so favorable 
to an orderly and considerate execution 
as were the circumstances surrounding, 
for instance, the removals of the Ger- 
man minorities from Estonia and Lat- 
via. Both parties to the interstate 
treaties that 
controlled 
these trans- 
fers, the 
German 
Government 
on the one 
side and the 
Estonian 
and Latvian 
Governments respectively on the other, 
were for political reasons equally eager 
to undertake and expedite the opera- 
tions. Moreover, the respective minori- 
ties themselves, the very ebject of the 
governmental dealings, were in a com- 
paratively propitious position. For they 
could reasonably expect that the Ger- 
man Government which claimed them 
as citizens of the Reich, would, for the 
sake of its own interests, be willing and 
able to assure them fair conditions of 
emigration as well as of resettlement. 
But the truth is that even this unique 
combination of auspicious circumstances 
failed to produce results which would 
recommend the application of this radi- 
cal device, as can be clearly seen from 
Mr. Schechtman’s own account of the 
respective operations. 

Mr. Schechtman’s miscalculation of 
the chances for humanizing an inher- 
ently inhuman procedure is serious 
enough. However, his endeavor to con- 
tribute by his historical analysis to the 
refinement of the device whenever gov- 
ernments resort to its employment 
would be highly laudable all the same. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Schechtman has 
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felt the urge to conclude his otherwise 
admirable book with a plea for the 
recognition of large-scale population 
transfers as a permissible and effective 
means for solving the minorities prob 
lem. Professor Lowe’s preface to the 
book makes it clear that “in line with 
the principles held by the Institute, the 
author alone is responsible for the 
views expressed.” But even as a purely 
personal recommendation Mr. Schecht- 
man’s plea must not go unchallenged. 

Wholesale population transfer, even 
if carried out in a more or less hu- 
mane manner, is, after all, the most 
drastic solution, short of massacre and 
genocide, of the problems involved in 
the coexistence of different nationali- 
ties under the same government. It is 
only because these most brutal methods 
have become the paraphernalia of 
modern totalitarian politics that we 
have begun to consider proposals for 
shifting around human beings like 
herds of cattle as worthy of our serious 
attention, and have finally gone so far 
as to assent, in the Potsdam Declara- 
tion of August, 1945, to the actual ap- 
plication of the scheme. But the ques- 
tion we should ask ourselves is not 
whether the employment of political 
contrivances is justifiable by the im- 
moral yardstick of totalitarian politics, 
but whether it is consistent with the 
respect for the basic rights of the in- 
dividual which the western democracies 
profess. 

In fairness to Mr. Schechtman it 
should be stressed that he advocates 
population transfers only “as an in- 
escapable last resort” when a govern- 
ment is faced by an irredentist minority 
that may develop into what one calls 
today a fifth column. But he fails to 
show that an ethnic group as a whole 
can be reasonably assumed ever to act 
as a fifth column; though it is, of 
course, true that national frictions 
within a state may facilitate the forma- 
tion of a powerful fifth column within 
a discontented ethnic group. 

Apart, however, from the possibility 
that the majority may be at least as 
responsible for those frictions and the 
consequent unrest as the minority itself, 
a look around the world of today 
should bring home to Mr. Schechtman 
that fifth columns are not necessarily 
based upon ethnic groups cutting across 
state boundaries. Does he then want to 
suggest population transfers as a gen- 
eral answer to all types of a fifth col- 
umn? This is most certainly not to deny 
the right of any legitimate government 
to prosecute and punish the actual 
members of a fifth column or even to 

















A LETTER FROM MANILA 


By FATHER DELANEY 





Wauar did I have in mind 
when I started this series? I began them as a 
weekly chore, the writing of the Gospel column, 
“The Word,” in the pages of America. If I re- 
member rightly, I intended to find the topic of 
the sermonette in the Introit of the Sunday 
Mass, and in the refrain of the Introit carried 
through the other prayers of the Mass, the Col- 
lect, the Epistle and Gospel, the Gradual, the 
Offertory and Communion hymn. The Introit 
is, after all, the “theme song” of the day’s Mass. 
Many a time some little phrase from the Introit 
of the daily or Sunday Mass will linger in the 
mind and recur like the line of 
a song throughout the day. 
Songs half remembered are 
persistent and plaguy things. 
Thus, it is very helpful to look 
at the Introit the night before 
to find just such a phrase, and 
to make an effort to pay atten- 
tion to it during the Mass it- 
self, and to remember it 
throughout the day. 


Many years ago 
I started making this sugges- 
tion to people on retreats and 
in lectures on the Mass. That the suggestion 
helped many, I know, gratefully, for our people 
are very good about telling priests things like 
that. What those people did not know is that the 
suggestion helped me far more than it did them, 
for the very making of the suggestion to others 
made me much more observant of the Introit, 
and has made the daily offering of the Mass 
much more meaningful and more of a lasting 
influence in each day’s living. 


Some of the Introits, of course, 
are unforgettable. . . . There is a slowly self- 
revealing beauty in all the “theme songs” of the 
Mass. They are well worth our weekly and daily 
study. They can become the “theme songs” of 
our daily living. They will help us, sometimes 
imperceptibly, sometimes with startling sudden- 
ness, to live in the spirit of the Mass. 


Well, that was the first idea in 
these sermonettes. How faithfully or how well 
I have carried out the idea, I do not honestly 
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by JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J. 
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know. With all its shortcomings, if this book 
helps in any little way to increase anyone’s love 
of the Mass and knowledge of the Mass, I'll be 
more than satisfied. Watching a stricken coun- 
try rise—oh, so slowly—from the ruins and 
horrors of war, I am more than ever convinced 
that in the Mass is our strength, our hope, our 
courage. The solid basis of all living, of all re- 
construction, all peaceful living is in the Mass, 
the Mass brought alive and the Mass lived. The 
thoughts of our people should be centered on 
the Mass and flow out from that center. More 
and more our preachers should strive to give the 
people what they most want and need, the Mass. 


This must be my excuse, if any be 
needed, for a constant insistence in this volume, 
as in We Offer Thee, on the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, the complete Mass that includes the 
receiving of the Body and Blood of Christ as our 
normal way of taking part in the Offering of 

Calvary renewed on our altars. 


.. . Here is this 
little volume. It is for slow 
reading, for scattered reading, 
for “now and then” reading. I 
hope it may add just a little to 
someone’s appreciation and love 
of the Mass, and someone’s de- 
termination to study the Mass 
more deeply. I may hope, too 
(I hope) that it may gain for 
the Philippine Islands a little 
remembrance in someone’s of- 
fering of the Holy Sacrifice. 
Dominus vobiscum!—From the Introduction to 
IN HIM WAS LIFE, by John P. Delaney, S.J. 
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prevent its very formation. But I do 
maintain that Mr. Schechtman has 
failed to establish the right of a gov- 
ernment to extend any kind of pre- 
ventive or punitive measures beyond 
the persons actually responsible for 
subversive activities. 

It is further true that Mr. Schecht- 
man claims to make “due allowances 
for the inalienable rights of individ- 
uals” by reserving to the single mem- 
ber of a minority group which is to be 
transferred the right “to opt explicitly 
for the retention of his citizenship and 
residence.” However, this “reserved op- 
tion clause” would practically mean 
even less than the option clauses of the 
transfer treaties of 1939, which made 
option by each member of the German 
minority in favor of the Reich a posi- 
tive requirement of his or her inclusion 
in the respective operation. Moreover, 
Mr. Schechtman emphatically pro- 
claims that exemption from a planned 
transfer should be regarded “as an ex- 
ception only, without prejudice to the 
sweeping character of the transfer” 
and its “basically obligatory nature.” 
For the members of a minority group 
are, in his opinion, “the last to be con- 
sulted on the matter, and the least 
qualified to make a wise decision” (p. 
477). 

These glaring 
prive Mr. Schechtman’s system of op- 
tion even of the little actual signifi- 
cance it might otherwise have. The only 
satisfaction which his proposal gives— 
to the reader of the book rather than 
to the prospective optant himself—is 
that it is an academic recognition of 
human rights within a scheme of politi- 
cal engineering that is to all practical 
intents and purposes their very nega- 
tion. 

Little need be said about the political 
assumption underlying Mr. Schecht- 
man’s plea for population transfers, 
namely, that the latter will, by elimi- 
nating national frictions within states, 
ultimately further the cause of interna- 
tional peace. The pacifying effect of a 
political division of mankind along 
ethnic boundary lines is a time-honored 
assertion of nationalists. But its validity 
is more than doubtful in the light of 
the historical record of the age of na- 
tionalism. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Schechtman could touch only lightly 
upon the complex issues involved, 
which would have to be clarified before 
recommending any concrete solution of 
the problem of national minorities, even 
if it were less drastic than the device 
of wholesale population transfers. 

Erich Huta 
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Miguel Covarrubias had already been 
known to readers of the United States 
through his paintings and sketches re- 
produced in the New Yorker, Vogue 
and Vanity Fair when he achieved 
more solid fame in 1937 through the 
publication of his /sland of Bali, an 
ethnological and archeological study of 
that bit of land which lies east just off 
Java. The present work cannot but en- 
hance the reputation of this gifted 
Mexican who is at once painter and 
cartoonist, ethnologist, archeologist, lin- 
guist and historian. 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is made 
the object of a realistic study through 
its people with their customs and lan- 
guage, its historical past and its arche- 
ological remains. In a well-written in- 
troduction the author tells of the awak- 
ening of his interest: “Once I had be- 
gun to scratch the surface of this coun- 
try and to realize the complexity of its 
endless facets and problems, the need 
for further knowledge became impera- 
tive.” Admitting, as the author does, 
that this book does not represent “an 
exhaustive study of any one of the 
many subjects discussed,” the reviewer 
feels compelled to aver that never be- 
fore has so fine a study of the people 
ef the Isthmus been offered in so at- 
tractive and realistic a manner. 

From the city of Vera Cruz we are 
taken to the southern portion of the 
state of Vera Cruz with its Puerto 
México on the gulf, its oil city of Min- 
atitlan a few miles inland, and primi- 
tive Indian villages like Otiapa and 
Tesistepec, which lie north and north- 
east. The scabrous political situation 
with the consequent misery of the peo- 
ple is here outlined; the customs of the 
people (who speak Nahua and Popo- 
luca) are sketched; and a dive into the 
uncharted jungle in search of pre-Co- 
lumbian relics is described. About one- 
third of the printed matter of the book 
is taken up with this eastern portion 
of the Isthmus. 

The better portion (and part two) 
takes up the people of the Pacific Coast 
and that half of the Isthmus where the 
Mixe and Zoque Indians dwell, the 
mild and drooping Huave and Chontal, 
and especially the individualistic and 
intriguing Zapotec Indians. One would 
say that the study is thus unbalanced, 
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but for the fact that there is evidently 
far more of ethnological and archeolog- 
ical interest here, from Oaxaca south. 
The author’s pets are the Zapotec In- 
dians, especially those who live in the 
town of Tehuantepec on the river of 
that name a few miles from the Pacific 
coast. Close by are Juchitan (great 
rival and enemy of Tehuantepec) and 
Ixtepec. These the narrative neglects. 
The description of the discovery of 
the archeological treasures of Monte 
Alban (visible from Oaxaca City) is ex- 
cellent. Mr. Covarrubias assisted at this 
treasure trove of ancient Indian lore 
and fabrication, and his narrative is 


enhanced by first-rate sketches and 
photographs of the ancient objects. The 
history of the Zapotecs, their conquest 
by the Spaniards, their speech, their 
family life, their attitude towards sex, 
their amusements, their fiestas and 
their superstitions are all here shown 
forth with realism and with vivacity of 
style by one who has lived among the 
people, understands them and loves 
them. This portion is followed by an 
album of photographs taken by the au- 
thor, his wife and others. The paintings 
with which the volume is enriched are 
of the modern Mexican school and are 
excellent. 
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The prejudices of Miguel Covarru- 
bias appear plainly enough. A child of 
the revolution, he does not like con- 
servatives of any ilk or form (and this 
reviewer admits they have had their 
sins) and he represents conspicuously 
that modern reaction against Spanish 
culture and all it stood for in favor of 
the primitive Indian and his own cul- 
ture and manner of life. The author is 
sometimes weak in his history, as when 
he says (p. 218) that the Spanish king, 
Ferdinand VII, had turned liberal; and 
when he asserts (p. 220) that Mexico 
fought the United States for the pos- 
session of Texas. His account, however, 
of the Spanish atrocities of the con- 
quest is not exaggerated. 

One sees here an instance of the dif- 
ficulties of the Catholic Church in this 
part of Mexico. There were in 1945 but 
two Catholic priests (one old and en- 
feebled) to administer spiritually to a 
vast countryside so that here, as in 
other parts of the country, the people 
carry on their religious fiestas and 
pray in and decorate their churches 
without benefit of clergy. Also—a thing 
classical in so much of Indian Latin 
America—a strong admixture of super- 
stition has crept into (or never left) 
the performance of Catholic rites and 
the observances of Christian festivals. 

Besides the sketches, photographs 
and paintings which add so much to 
the volume, there is a glossary of In- 
dian and Mexican terms, a good bib- 
liography, a list of one hundred and 
twenty words in the seven Indian lan- 
guages of the Isthmus, and a good in- 
dex. Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 


sRivemeavelne 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE, IN THE 
year 1223, Francis of Assisi and his 
brethren met in a cave complete with 
an ox, an ass and a manger. There a 
priest offered the Holy Sacrifice and 
Francis fulfilled his pious ambition: “I 
want for once to celebrate seriously the 
coming of the Son of God .. . and see 
with my own eyes how poor and miser- 
able He wished to be for our sakes.” 
That may seem quaint to the worldly, 
and quixotic to the cynical, but it con- 
cretely represents the attitude with 
which we should approach the holy 
day. It is not sentimentality we need 
to fear but sophistication: no one is 
formal or supercilious to a baby; and 
Christmas was the birthday of a Baby 
































like all other infants in every regard 


except sin (Heb. 4:15). 

What does the eye of meditation see 
at Bethlehem? A young girl alight with 
love and excitement, unbelievably beau- 
tiful; and her Son, stung pink by the 
wind, helpless, utterly dependent on 
her. And is this God? Is this He who 
lit the stars and threw the planets 
swirling out into space, who anchored 
the continents, heaped up the moun- 
tains, walled in the seas? Yes, this is 
He. What is He doing here in these sur- 
roundings, this disguise? 

Paul answers that question, and 
almost two thousand years later you 
can still catch the sob in his throat. 
Christ, he says, “loved me and gave 
Himself up for me” (Gal. 2:20). “For 
me,” notice. Not for “humanity” as a 
faceless, anonymous mass, but for each 
of us individually; we can, therefore, 
make Paul’s words our own. 

Approach Christ with reverent con- 
fidence. Pick Him up and hold Him in 
your arms; He came to be accessible. 
Feel His Sacred Heart against your 
own; that Heart is tiny now, scarcely 
half an inch across; but it will grow 
great enough to be the target of a 
spear, great enough to be the haven 
and the refuge of the world! 

We must be close to Christ. He is 
the Vine, we the branches; without Him 
we can do absolutely nothing. But we 
sleep in Gethsemane, we run frightened 
from Calvary. At least in Bethlehem 
our shivering hearts can draw close to 
Him and get at His crib some of the 
strength that is necessary to share His 
cross. 

What a difference this birth made to 
the world! Rome, her legions and her 
law would collapse; the patient, im- 
placable grass would choke her orators 
and erase her forum. She would be re- 
vitalized only as the religious capital 
of the religion this Child would found. 
Against the loathsome hypocrisy, im- 
purity, injustice all around Him, His 
life, death and doctrine would be a 
perennial antidote. 

How much difference has Christ's 
birth made in your life? Some, to be 
sure; but just how much? You are a 
Catholic—and that means, in its full 
richness, not merely the desultory keep- 
ing of the commandments, fulfillment 
of minimum obligations, but a return 
of love. Paul does not merely say “He 
loved me” and end the sentence there; 
no, He loved me and gave Himself up 
for me, He loved me and expressed His 
love in action. Does my love for Him 
similarly show and prove itself? 

Wiiuam A. Donacnay, S.J. 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST. 
While Lillian Hellman is generally rec- 
ognized as a competent playwright, ca- 
pable of providing an audience with an 
evening of mature entertainment, I do 
not recall that she has ever been in- 
cluded among our topflight dramatists, 
such as O'Neill, Anderson and Rice. 
Perhaps we have underestimated her 
importance. Her unfinished story of the 
Hubbards, an upper-case Jukes Family, 
has given our stage two of its most 
original and exciting plays, which com- 
pare favorably with the best work of 
any American dramatist. 

The Hubbards, as those who remem- 
ber The Little Foxes know, are an evil 
clan; utterly selfish in their motives 
and coarse and immoral in speech and 
conduct. In some members of the tribe 
there is more than a suggestion of de- 
pravity. But they are not lay figures; 
they are genuine people, as unpleasant- 
ly real as the man from the finance 
company. Few of Miss Hellrnan’s col- 
leagues are capable of creating such 
thoroughly vicious characters without 
making them implausible. 

In The Little Foxes the Hubbards 
are shown consolidating their beach- 
head in the economic structure of the 
South. In Another Part of the Forest 
we learn how they acquired the wealth 
that changed them from poor whites to 
industrial satraps. The leading charac- 
ter is Marcus, father of the clan, as 








despicable a villain as can be found 
anywhere in fiction; and the plot turns 
on his struggle with his eldest son for 
control of the family cash. While the 
contest between father and son veers 
close to melodrama at times, that de- 
fect does not render either the charac- 
ters or the story less convincing. There 
is a noticeable let-down of tension in 
the final act, in which there is evidence 
of padding; but the dramatic and so- 
cial significance of the play remains 
unimpaired. 

Another Part of the Forest, presented 
in the The Fulton by Kermit Bloom- 
garden, was directed by the author, 
whose direction was only a mite less 
skilful than her writing. Jo Mielziner’s 
sets belong in the category of “What I 
love about the South.” The acting, from 
Percy Waram’s brilliant Marcus to 
Beatrice Thompson’s Coralee, a digni- 
fied and sympathetic Negro maid, is 
something gorgeous to see. If Mr. War- 
am’s is the top performance, Leo Genn, 
his eldest son and antagonist; Mar- 
garet Phillips as Birdie; Patricia Neal 
as Regina; Mildred Dunnock as La- 
vinia; and Scott McKay as an obvious 
young cad, each and every one of them 
is fine in his (or her) character. 

The American stage is indebted to 
Miss Hellman for two plays which 
might be profitably compared with 
Shakespeare's chronicles, say, Henry [V 
and V. In the English chronicles we 
see a strong dynasty consolidating the 
authority of a throne wrested from a 
weak king. In the story of the Hub- 
bards we see vigorous poor whites seiz- 
ing economic control of the South when 
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it slipped from the grasp of an aris- 
tocracy which had been bled to death 
by the Civil War. 

While Miss Hellman’s plays are good 
theatre, always entertaining and fre- 
quently exciting, they are more signifi- 
cant as specimens of social drama. 
They make us curious about the family 
history of the Bilboes, Byrds, Ellenders 
and other powerful politicos of the 
South. Another Part of the Forest and 
The Little Foxes reflect two generations 
of economic progress, holding the mir- 
ror up to life. The Hubbard plays also 
throw a floodlight on a segment of our 
economic history, even though they 
come rather close to reflecting a certain 
type of party line. At any rate it is 
likely that they will be considered as a 
distinct contribution to the study of 
sociology. Tueopuitus Lewis 


,*e 
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THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES. 
This production is Samuel Goldwyn’s 
bid for an Academy Award and, for 
purely cinematic accomplishment, may 
well win that coveted but not always 
important prize. It does not draw un- 
qualified praise from this quarter be- 
cause it falls into an all too common 
moral snare in making an apparently 
plausible case for divorce. Mr. Gold- 
wyn recently brought Hollywood wrath 
down upon his head for saying what 
every constant moviegoer knows, that 
current films are mediocre because of 
routine plots and hackneyed themes; 
but even he is apparently unaware that 
the most debilitating device of the 
scenarist’s store is the use of divorce 
as an easy solution to all problems of 
married life. There will be no realistic 
films on marriage until the producers 
take a realistic view of the tragic ef- 
fects of divorce. Any hack can invent 
or find to hand the elements of an un- 
happy marriage, but few have the in- 
genuity or common sense to invoke 
moral courage in its treatment. The 
movies retreat farther and farther from 
the view that marriage is a contract for 
better or worse, and advance nearer to 
the view that divorce is a natural occur- 
rence sooner or later. In this film, the 
readjustment problems of three veter- 
ans are handled with fine insight as to 
physical and emotional facets, as the 
handless sailor, the elderly banker and 
the unhappily married soda-jerker fight 
their way back into a peacetime society. 





William Wyler’s direction is marked by 
sincerity and skill, and Robert Sher- 
wood’s screen-play is only indirectly 
concerned with his own pet peeves. 
Fredric March, Myrna Loy, Dana An- 
drews, Teresa Wright and Virginia 
Mayo are well cast. It is a matter for 
regret that a potentially perfect film 
must lose a recommendation by reason 
of a gratuitous breach of the moral 


code. (RKO) 


AFFAIRS OF GERALDINE. Jane 
Withers, the child star of yesteryear, 
is the grown-up heroine of this film 
about a rural heiress in search of a 
husband. She places herself in what she 
considers a fair position to advance her 
quest by working for a matrimonial 
bureau, but that short-cut almost places 
her in the toils of a bigamist. She is 
saved finally by another honest hinter- 
lander. The only thing that can be said 
for George Blair’s direction is that it 
moves the story from its beginning to 
its end, and not a moment too soon. 
James Lydon and Raymond Walburn 
help out in a light cause, but the 
family will find it a weak diversion. 


(Republic) 


SUSIE STEPS OUT. Filial piety is en- 
couraged in an oblique fashion in this 
light-weight affair about a girl who fibs 
about her age in order to get a job in 
a night club. The dangers inherent in 
her strategem are properly pointed out 
by her sister’s fiancé, but she succeeds 
in her plan to help her old, cello-play- 
ing father. Reginald Borg directed the 
piece, and Cleatus Caldwell and David 
Bruce handle their assignments well 
enough. This is an adult program-filler. 
(United Artists) 


IF MODERN MECHANICAL INVEN- 
tions had existed in the past, tele- 
phone conversations of celebrities 
would doubtless have been recorded. 
. . - In such an event, modern man 
could turn on at will eminent voices 
from the long-ago. . . . We can im- 
agine a family of today listening to 
the telephone conversation of two fa- 
mous eighteenth-century poets—Thomas 
Gray and William Collins. . . . (The 
record begins to turn. . . . Telephone 
bell rings). 

Voice of Gray: Thomas Gray speaking. 
Voice of Collins: Tom, this is Will Col- 
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lins. I’m looking for Horace Walpole. 
Gray: He just left, Will. He’s a bit 
gloomy. His pet cat, Selima, was 
drowned while trying to catch goldfish. 
Collins: How did that happen? 

Gray: Demurest of the tabby kind, the 
pensive Selima reclined on the edge of 
the bowl and gazed on the lake below. 
Suddenly ‘midst the tide two angel 
forms were seen to glide, the genii of 
the stream. With many an ardent wish, 
Selima stretched in vain to reach the 
prize. What female heart can gold 
despise? What cat’s averse to fish? 
Collins: What cat, indeed? 

Gray: Malignant Fate sat by and 
smiled, the slippery verge Selima’s 
feet beguiled. She tumbled headlong in. 
Eight times emerging from the flood, 
she mewed to every watery god, some 
speedy aid to send. She mewed in vain. 
Collins: Too bad, but it’s only a cat. 
Gray: There’s a lesson here, Will. Oft, 
one false step is ne’er retrieved. Not all 
that tempts our wandering eyes and 
heedless hearts is lawful prize; nor all 
that glistens gold. 

Collins: I have a real tragedy to re- 
port, Tom. Our poet friend, James 
Thomson, has died. 

Gray: Thomson—no more to hear the 
breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 
It is hard to believe. And yet this is 
the way of all flesh. The boast of 
heraldry, the pomp of power, and all 
that beauty, all that wealth e’re gave 
awaits alike the inevitable hour: the 
paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
Collins: And the paths of obscurity 
too. All-inclusive death. Such dread 
finality. 

Gray: Aye. Can storied urn or ani- 
mated bust back to its mansion call the 
fleeting breath? Can Honor’s voice pro- 
voke the silent dust, or flattery soothe 
the dull cold ear of Death? 

Collins: To think that the cold turf 
now hides our buried friend till Judg- 
ment Day. He sleeps with the brave 
who sink to rest by all their country’s 
wishes blest. When Spring, with dewy 
fingers cold, returns to deck his hal- 
lowed mold, she there shall dress a 
sweeter sod than Fancy’s feet have 
ever trod. 

Gray: He is gone from us, Will. Let 
us no farther seek his merits to dis- 
close, or draw his frailties from their 
dread abode. There they alike in trem- 
bling hope repose, the bosom of his 
Father and his God. 

Collins: Let us close this conversation 
by bidding his gentle spirit rest. Tell 
Horace about Thomson. 

Gray: I will, and I hope to see you 
before long. Joun A. Toomey 


























Correspondence 








Atomic apologetics 


Eprror: As a member of the New York 
Catholic Evidence Guild, John J. 
O’Connor’s article “Atomic Apologetics” 
(Nov. 23) came as an atomic shock to 
me. I am greatly surprised at the tired 
pessimism reflected in the first part of 
his article and no little confused by the 
“four major blunders of guildsmen” 
upon which he comments in conclusion. 

With only seven years of Guild ex- 
perience (against Mr. O’Connor’s four- 
teen) from which to draw, I believe 
that Guild aims today are the same as 
they were when I gave my first talk. 
Our basic purpose is to bring souls to 
Christ, but this is an ultimate, not a 
proximate, purpose, and one not to be 
realized in wholesale conversions. If 
we are “successful in planting the seed 
of a future conversion or weakening 
prejudice against the Church,” are we 
not doing the very work we set out to 
do? 

The author bemoans the fact that 
people today are not interested in 
“straight doctrine”—but Catholic doc- 
trine never could be presented success- 
fully to the non-Catholic (or the 
Catholic in most cases) “totally 
divorced from contemporary develop- 
ments.” As Mr. O’Connor says: “We 
must start where people are, not where 
we would like them to be.” But hasn’t 
this always been an accepted axiom of 
Guild procedure? I am puzzled to 
learn that it is considered a new tech- 
nique, when it is obviously funda- 
mental. A guildsman must set modest 
and practical aims, work toward those 
aims, and leave the rest in the hands 
of God. He must never forget that the 
street-corner apostolate is only one 
small part of the work of Catholic 
Action. Like the force of good example, 
its influence is unmistakable, but like- 
wise it cannot be measured in actual 
baptisms. 

I find it difficult to believe that the 
informed and capable men and women 
who make up the Evidence Guild move- 
ment in America have been laboring 
under the misconception that their 
efforts, however zealous and well di- 
rected, could result in the glorious har- 
vest of converting the United States. 

I feel no discouragement with the 
Guild work of the past, and am enthu- 


siastic about its tremendous possibili- 
ties for the future when more priests 
as well as laymen take part in its pro. 
gram. I do feel, however, that the au- 
thor of “Atomic Apologetics,” perhaps 
without realizing it, has painted a sad 
picture of fourteen years of Guild work 
in Washington, which might well be 
construed as a poor estimate of its 
worth throughout the United States. 
New York, N. Y. 
Mary T. E.uis 


Catholic art 


Epitror: May I disagree for once with 
my dear friend-—and adviser-—-Maurice 
Lavanoux (America, Dec. 7)? I do so, 
because I feel that he is in contradic- 
tion with the old traditions of Catholic 
Church architecture. 

Let us assume the same basic sum 
for a church building—$300,000. I 
would then proceed in the very oppo- 
site direction: spend all of the sum on 
the building and not a penny on the 
furnishings. Get the best kind of shell 
you can get: in design, in material— 
well, in everything. Spend it on perfec- 
tion of all those things that give you a 
workable church building. 

But let the architect make a design 
for the last detail of a furnished church, 
to cost, let us say, some $380,000. Have 
this plan, so to speak, copyrighted by 
your Ordinary, copyrighted with a few 
teeth to it. And move into your church 
with a makeshift altar, pews collected 
from old churches, and candlesticks 
that don’t match. And then go slow— 
get the things piece by piece. Let gen- 
erations of love and care furnish it. 
Have a thrill every year, by seeing the 
thing grow. Educate your people to dis- 
cover plan and pattern as you go on. 
They will love the house of God as 
their own, furnished from Christmas to 
Christmas, anniversary to anniversary. 

Mr. Lavanoux is legitimately afraid 
that—as happens so often—subsequent 
users may spoil the initial plan by buy- 
ing “ecclesiastical hardware” from the 
“catalogue boys.” He is right. They 
ought to be driven out of the holy 
place, as blasphemers and dove-ven- 
dors. But his cure is too drastic. 

Did you ever go to the house of a 
man who suddenly made tons of money 
and had the architect and all! the in- 


terior decorators plan and furnish it to 
the last detail, even putting the ash- 
trays at the “just right” angle so that 
the poor people who lived in it needed 
a map to keep it all in place? To let a 
parish walk into a ready-made, com- 
pletely done church is, from the view- 
point of one pastor, bad policy and 
stifles the activities in one direction 
completely. While I agree with Mr. 
Lavanoux as to the end—more power to 
his splendid organization and Quarter- 
ly—I disagree with the means to 
achieve it. 
H. A. Remnnoip 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


Remember the lepers 


Epiror: At this holy season The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith 
once more appeals to the generosity of 
the readers of America to help the 
lepers of the world, cared for in the 
various Catholic institutions throughout 
the world, by contributing to the Christ- 
mas Fund in their behalf. 

It requires courage for the casual 
visitor to make the rounds in a leper 
hospital. It needs greater and more con- 
stant courage to care for the bodies of 
the victims of this disease and to lead 
their souls to the portals of eternal life. 
However, to continue their work, to 
provide the medical and material care 
necessary for the physical and spiritual 
well-being of their charges, our priests 
and nuns must turn to their friends in 
America. It is in their name, as well as 
in the name of Him who loved the lep- 
ers, that The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith launches once more 
its annual appeal for contributions to 
the Lepers’ Christmas Fund. 

Offerings from the readers of AmMER- 
1cA may be sent to the Director of The 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith in your own diocese or to the 
National Director of The Society, at 
109 East 38 Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

Ricut Rev. Mscr. Tuomas J. 
McDonneti 
National Director 
New York, N. Y. 


Cardinal Glennon biography 


Epiror: I am writing the biography 
of the late Cardinal John J. Glennon, 
and will be happy to hear from all 
readers of AmeRICA who may have 
recollections or impressions of the 
Cardinal. 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
Cyri. CLEMENS 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 
tional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings 

: Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


| departments Athleti 
SIONS: Fifth Avenue, New —_ 
N. Y.; } City, Canada; Paris 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


Catholic books of 
BOOKS 2 rsisies” sro 
promptly. New and out 
of print books always on hand. Books 
of all foreign publishers on hand. 
CATHOLICS BOOK SUPPLY HOUSE 
Box 14, Ozone Park 16, N. Y. 











College of SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of Salat Joseph 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md. & 828 Nowtoe St., Breekinad, 0.0. 




















GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Mawr 4514. 





HOLY BIBLE 


DOUAY—RHEIMS—CHALLONER VERSION 
Standard and Red Letter Editions 


$2.50 to $12.50 
AT ALL CATHOLIC BOOK STORES 
- Ce sire New Yort 8, N. _— 
Barclay Street ew 
The Douay Bible 




















GEORGETOWN 


VISITATION CONVENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Junier College and ‘7 Scheel fer Girls 
148th Year 


College Preparatory and General Courses, 
Junior College, Secretarial and Medical Sec- 
retary Courses, ay hy Day. Sports 
Advantage of Country Life in the National 
Capital. 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Py + Baltimore 9, Maryland 
College for Women 


: 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 


Established 1892 
JOHN Jj. HOGAN, INC. 


Louls Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST Sth STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entranceg 


; clephone: CA. 5-6774 
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IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Washington 16, D. C. 
An ri Catholic Institution for Women. Sis- 


ters of Mary-of-the-Woods. Resi- 

dent and Day Students year transfer 

in Arts. Term courses in Home Crafts, 
rts 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory 
Dunbiane Hall — Grades { to 8. 
Address: The Secretary 














ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 
Boarding and Day Scheel fer Girls 
School Departments, Elementary and High, 
Affiliated with the State University, Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 

Outdoor Skating Rink. 
Address: Directress 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Nerth Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For Information Address the Registrar 

















COLLEGE OF 


NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
° 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA: 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 














COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


on the coger roved list of the Association of 
American + ang Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence Is. tt courses 
im arts and scienees. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, Srometionl, teacher 
training, music. B.A. B.S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








NOTICES 
10¢ per word. Payment with order. 


INTERRACIAL MONASTERY being 
founded in Martinique. Please hel us give 
Negroes opportunity for fullest Catholic life. 
Small contributions welcome. Dom Crenier, 
Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, R. I. 


NOVITIATE for Nursing Brothers. The 
Brothers of Mercy, who devote their lives 
to nursing the sick in their homes and in 
hospitals, have opened a Novitiate in the 
Diocese of Buffalo. Any young man (16-40) 
may apply to Brother Fulgentius, 49 Cot- 
tage St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MADONNA and Christ child in gleaming 
white and gold on blue background ex- 
presses pure religious feeling. 14-inch hand 
decorated staff replica of famous della 
Robbia Medallion. Finest gift for holiday, 
birthday, or other anniversary. $12.50. Price 
includes express prepaid. Agnese McKenna 
Wilson, Vagabond House, Dept. 11-A, 
Elsinore, California. 

MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books 
you want but can’t locate. Catholic books a 
specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus 
Ave.. Boston 16, Mass. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, 
etc. Write for Catalogue, Irish Industries 
Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. (Near 65th 
St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal 
sells materials by the yard for cassocks and 
suits. Also made-up cassocks for this pur- 
pose. Avail yourself of this valuable service. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. Send for samples 
now! Victor Pascal, Clergy Tailor, 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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“Your Boy Becomes What He Reads” 


in the mental and moral growth of your 

young son. Before your boy can become 
the kind of man you ambition him to be, he 
must be inspired—that is, he must come to 
know and admire moral beauty, high ideals, 
right standards, noble conduct, great example. 
He must grow in imagination, too, in sensitive- 
ness, taste and judgment. 


[' SPIRATION is the most important factor 


This sort of inspiration comes to your boy— 
and to your girl, too—chiefly through books, 
the right books, a constant supply and joyous 
use of them. 


The wise old adage says your children be- 
come what they read. And so, as a thoughtful 
parent, you are rightly concerned about how to 
create in them the love and habit of good read- 


ing. 


GROUPS 
Catholic Children’s Book Club P. Boys and Girls, 6 to 8 
oys and Girls, 9 to 11 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17 8 Boys, 12 to 16 , 
Cc. Girls, 12 to 16 


I agree to buy at least 4 selections during the year. Send 
a book each month until further notice to: 


Child’s Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

OP OAOB OC 


ah month after child has accepted the book, bill me for 
«fds 


Adult’s Name 
Address 


Enter this child in Group: 


ne ee ee ee ee ee 
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Books for the child must be keyed to the right age 
level; else he is not interested. He must have a steady 
supply ; else he forms no regular habit of reading. Above 
all, he must be fascinated by the heroes in his books, 
what they do and say and think; else he will never be 
inspired. 


GIFT FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Delight your child (or niece and nephew) by giving 
immediate membership in the Catholic Children’s Book 
Club. 


The CCBC provides a book a month for 4 distinct age 
groups of boys and girls from 6 to 16. It selects novels, 
biographies, travel, science from manuscripts and new- 
est catalogues of all publishers. Moral content of all 
choices is assured. The greatest care is taken to choose 
books which are deeply interesting, entertaining, and 
inspiring to the young reader of each age. 


These choices (and alternates, if you want them) are 
mailed monthly to your child, thus saving you the worry 
and effort of frequent shopping. 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


Enjoy the economies, too. For books usually retailing 
at $2 or $3 we bill you at only $1.75 per month, after 
acceptance of the book. Or you can pay for each mem- 
bership in advance, wholly or in part. And each month 
we send YOU a free News-Letter telling you what your 
child is reading. Fill out the coupon now, and give your 
child his membership in time for the beautiful January 
selection. 


Catholic Children’s Book Club 
A Service of America Press 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. C., 17 
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Ask to see the new Kenedy Edition of 


Che 





Holy Bible | 


now on display at all stores 
where Catholic books are sold 


QHE TEXT is the standard Douay-Rheims translation 

with notes by Bishop Challoner, formerly published 
by the John Murphy Company, Baltimore, endorsed by 
Cardinals Gibbons, Farley, O’Connell and Dougherty. 
The entire volume has been reset in clear, attractive 
type, well printed on high-grade paper, and substantially 
bound. It contains fourteen hundred pages, small octavo, 
size 6 x 8% inches, including ten maps in colors, four pages 
for family records, and illustrations by Gustave Doré. 


THIS NEW EDITION is available in nine different 
styles of binding priced at $2.50 (without illustrations), 
$3.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, and $8.00; and a De Luxe Edition 
on very thin, flexible paper at $9.00, $10.00 and $12.00. 


If more convenient for you to 

order this lovely volume directly 

from the publishers, a complete 

descriptive price list will be sent 
fo you on request. 


Write for the booklet, “Why Catholics Should Read the Bible” 





P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
12 Barclay Street New York 8, N. Y. 
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